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A “Florida Number”’ 
Ge of our readers who, like ourselves, are 


forced by circumstances to spend their winters 
in the land of ice and snow may have reached 
the point at which a reference to the warm sun and 
yellow sands of Florida takes on the stimulant qual- 
ities of a “fighting word.” To such unhappy souls, a 
Florida number of THE INDEPENDENT may seem a 
grievous and indeed a wanton irritation. Yet we 
have no apologies to offer for this study of that 
strange phenomenon of modern life, the rediscovery 
by Homo Americanus of the State of Florida. This 
discovery and its results are the most interesting 
news stories, and among the most intriguing prob- 
lems, before the American public today. The enor- 
mous popular interest in Florida, stimulated by a 
vast amount of advertising and an equal volume of 
word-of-mouth gossip, the stories of quick profits in 
real estate, of “booms” and developments, have 
fired the imagination of millions who have never 
seen— and perhaps will never see—a palm tree 
or an alligator. 
Many people are asking what is the truth, the 
actuality behind the Florida legend. They are eager 


for a disinterested statement, for a plain tale which 
does not smack of the propaganda of the Boosters’ 
Club or of the sometimes dubious reality of realtors. 
To such we recommend the articles which follow 
on various phases of the Florida phenomenon. The 
authors are enthusiastic, if you like, but their en- 
thusiasm is based on facts and experience. Their 
statements are authoritative and, we _ believe, 
justified by actual conditions. Those of us who can- 
not go to Florida, therefore, may solace ourselves 
with the reflection that we know something about 
Florida, anyhow, and with the comfortable reflection 
that knowledge is power. 


Nye a Near Senator 


t.. action of the Senate in voting 41-39 to seat 
Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota will leave a bad 
taste in the mouths of all citizens who prefer con- 
stitutional government to party politics. Mr. Nye, 
a prominent insurgent of the La Follette type, was 
appointed by Governor ’Sorlie on November 14, 
19265, to fill the unexpired term of the late Senator 
Ladd. Undoubtedly, his appointment was an un- 
pleasing one to the Republican Administration. 
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Undoubtedly, his appointment was a pleasing one 
to the radical bloc and to those Democrats who 
capitalize the nuisance value of opposition. So much 
for the political pros and cons. The question of 
the validity and legality of his appointment was a 
straight question of constitutional law in which the 
evidence and its just interpretation clearly showed 
that the Republicans voting against his appointment 
had right on their side. They were not disinter- 
ested, perhaps, but technically they were justified. 
Yet the farm bloc voted as a man to seat Mr. Nye, 
and with a few honorable exceptions the Democrats 
followed suit. Senator Walsh, an honest man and a 
splendid lawyer, could not stomach the deal and 
voted with his political opponents. So did such 
outstanding Democratic gentlemen as Senator 
Bayard of Delaware, Senator Bruce of Maryland, 
and a few others. Senator Borah succeeded in calm- 
ing his uneasy, queasy conscience and voted with 
the Democrats for Mr. Nye who, we understand, is 
an irreconcilable opponent of the World Court. 

The Senate has the right to pass on the qualifica- 
tions of a member. The public recalls the coat of 
whitewash applied to Mr. Newberry by his Repub- 
lican colleagues, but it had fondly hoped that such 
scandals were a thing of the past. Once again, 
though, politics have been put above patriotism. 
Some day the public is due to lose the remnant of 
its illusions. 


World Ports on the Great Lakes 


O anyone who has had a chance to observe the 
complete absence of traffic on the great barge 
canal extending from Lake Erie to the Hudson 
River, the remarks of Mr. Dempsey, chairman of 
the House Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, advocating a 
greater American canal along 
the same route, must come as 
something of a surprise. The 
State of New York has, of 
course, been agitating such a 
project for a number of years, 
but until recently it has made 
little headway against the 
clamor of the Northwest for a 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway. Today, 
however, the prospects for what the West consid- 
ered a fantastic scheme planned for the benefit of 
New York bid fair to win out over the joint Cana- 
dian-American project. Canada is largely to blame, 
-because of the constant obstructions she has placed 
in the way of reaching an equitable agreement to 
share costs of construction and apportionment of 
benefits, but we are inclined to feel that, in the long 
run, if the New York plan goes through, the 
United States may be the winner, not the loser. 
The Erie barge canal was a stupid piece of 





construction. The railways and highways which 
cross it at innumerable points allow so little clear- 
ance as to make it unnavigable for barges of suffi- 
cient freeboard to withstand the waves of the Great 


Lakes. Hence, all merchandise coming to and from - 


points on the Lakes themselves must be transshipped 
at Buffalo. The costs involved allow rail transporta- 
tion to compete successfully. Should the canal be 
deepened and its crossings remodeled to allow 


- ocean-going vessels to ply its whole length, the story 


would be different. Then the export grain of the 
Northwest would find a cheap outlet to European 
markets, the Lake ports would indeed become 
world ports, and the traffic would find its way wholly 
through American territory. In addition, the great 
metropolis of New York would acquire a route to the 
hinterland which the present congested state of its 
terminal facilities makes highly desirable. 

The comparative costs of the two projects are 
difficult to ascertain. Some engineers have com- 
puted the costs of the New York canal plan at 
$500,000,000 and those of the St. Lawrence project 
at $100,000,000. Others reckon the St. Lawrence 
waterway expenses at $1,000,000,000. In April the 
joint report of the American and the Canadian 
engineers on the latter scheme will be completed; 
a better judgment can then be rendered. In the 
meanwhile, however, Congress could very profitably 
study the relative merits of the two schemes irre- 
spective of cost, balancing the advantage of the 
great electric power resources which the St. Law- 
rence project would unleash against the benefits of a 
wholly American waterway. The question of a cheap 
outlet for export grain, while pressing now, can well 
be minimized, from the American point of view, if 
we can rely on the calculations of those food experts 
who believe that domestic demand will soon take care 
of the entire crop of the country. 


Was Justice Blind P 


HE Sacco-Vanzetti case has acquired interna- 

tional fame during the past five years through 
the charge made by liberals that these two Italians 
were hounded to jail because of their radical and 
anarchistic views rather than because they were 
fairly found guilty of the murder of a paymaster 
and his guard in South Braintree, Massachusetts. 


Recently, this celebrated case has been reopened - 


before the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 
William G. Thompson, now acting as counsel for 
the prisoners, is a distinguished Boston lawyer, 
who, at the risk of losing a lucrative practice, has 
taken up the cudgels for Sacco and Vanzetti, not 
because of any special personal convictions as to 
either their innocence or their guilt, but because, as 
an American citizen, he cannot swallow without pro- 
test what he considers to have been the unfair con- 
duct of their trial in Dedham, Massachusetts, in 1921. 
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Without going here into the intricacies of the bill 
of exceptions which Mr. Thompson is pleading, we 
do wish to record our appreciation of the courage 
that inspired his action. No one can honestly con- 
tend that Sacco and Vanzetti are useful citizens. 
They are self-confessed, ignorant anarchists of 
a distinctly dangerous type. That, however, is not 
the point. Any man is entitled to a fair trial, parti- 
cularly on such a grave charge as murder, without 
having his social beliefs paraded before a jury in 
order to obscure facts and create prejudice. Nothing 
is so likely to breed Bolsheviki as the knowledge 
that a court of justice discriminates between rich 
and poor, orthodox and heretic, or that an American 
jury will permit the prejudice of a judge, openly 
shown, to pass unchallenged. Whether the sentences 
of Sacco and Vanzetti by Judge Thayer’s court 
will be upheld or repealed by the Supreme Court 
we do not know. Enough confusion exists in the 
evidence, it would seem, to provide a reasonable 
doubt as to their guilt. But one thing is altogether 
obvious. The public conscience must be definitely 
and thoroughly convinced that these two foreign 
radicals have had a trial scrupulously fair and just. 


Rumblings Below the Rio Grande 


HEN Secretary Kellogg issued a sharp warn- 

ing to Mexico last June, the country at large 

was somewhat ignorant of the conditions which 
called forth the blast. Between that time and 
Ambassador Sheffield’s latest 
protest to the Mexican Foreign 
Office, it has become apparent 
that all is not well below the 
Rio Grande. Both houses of the 
Mexican Congress have passed 
a land bill which apparently 
overlooks entirely our State 
Department’s: understanding 
with Mexico when we recog- 
: nized the present Government. 
It was to Article 27 of the Mexican constitution 
that the then Secretary Hughes raised objections 
in 1923. This section provides that only Mexicans, 
by birth or naturalization, or Mexican companies 
have the right to acquire ownership in the country’s 
lands and natural resources. It states that the Gov- 
ernment may grant the same right to foreigners, 
but that in such case, they shall be considered 
Mexicans in respect to such property and shall 
not have the right to appeal to their own Govern- 
ment in case of wrong or fancied wrong. Our under- 
standing with the Mexican Foreign Office in 1923 
was that this article should not be applied to aliens 
who had possessed themselves of oil lands or other 
holdings prior to the adoption of the constitution. 
The bill now awaiting President Calles’ signature 





_ to become law is based upon troublesome Article 


27, and a study of it by experts has given rise to the 
opinion that it is retroactive; in other words, that 
it will affect alien individuals and companies now 


‘ holding land in Mexico who were exempted from 


consideration by the 1923 agreement. 

But whatever the legal interpretation to be 
placed upon the new law, its broader significance is 
obvious. Mexico is fearful of foreign influence, both 
political and economic, and no great insight is 
required to see that most of her fear is directed 
against the United States. The rather ill-tempered 
rejoinder of Foreign Minister Saenz to Ambassador 
Sheffield’s protest, with its more or less florid refer- 
ences to the rights of Mexico as a sovereign state, 
represents the adolescent chestiness of a young 
Government newly possessed of an overemphatic 
self-consciousness. Mexico has but recently thrown 
off the deadening influence of feudalism. It is not 
strange that in attempting to find herself she should 
stand firmly upon laws which, if legally justifiable, 
seem of the most doubtful wisdom. Secretary 
Kellogg may have difficulty in reaching an equitable 
understanding with our neighbors below the Rio 
Grande. It is gratifying to observe that he is pro- 
ceeding along the quiet course of diplomacy rather 
than with the harsh public scoldings which so angered 
President Calles last June. 


Damascus and After 


| fr. the field of international affairs it is usually 


safe to assume that things are not what they 
appear to be on the surface. Nowhere, at the present 
moment, is the truth of this more clearly exemplified 
than in the position of France in Syria. It needs to 
be remembered that France’s interest in Syria, the 
traditional nature of which was kept so constantly 
to the front when the question of mandates was 
being decided, is neither political nor commercial, 
but purely religious. The right of France to 
protect Syrian Christians has been one of the 
acknowledged postulates at every international 
conference during the last century in which Syria 
has figured. Through many years the Roman 
Catholic missionaries and the Jesuit schools have 
built up a great influence in Syria. The work has 
been carried on by Frenchmen, but many French- 
men feel that the missionary enterprise comes first 
and France a long way second. It has long been 
recognized that the clerical controversies in France, 
which terminated some twenty years ago in the 
complete separation of Church and State, rendered 
French influence in Syria very un-French in its 
sympathies and loyalties. In other words, the power 
of France in Syria is largely being utilized by the 
clericals for furthering the missionary enterprises 
of the Church. It was this influence which estab- 
lished the capital of the new state at Beirut, and it 
is this influence which, until the arrival of General 
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Sarrail in the country, determined every important 
move in the political organization. 
There can be no question that General Sarrail 


failed, and failed badly, in Syria. There can be no - 


doubt that his legal massacres in the streets of 
Damascus constituted that something “worse than 
a crime,” namely, a blunder. Nevertheless, there is 
much more to the story than this. General Sarrail 
is, and has been through many years, a radical 
and convinced anticlerical. The elections of last year 
in France placed in power, for the first time over 
a long period, a Government which did not depend 
to a certain extent upon the support of the clerical 
parties. One of the first concerns of this Government 
was an attempt to break up the clerical hegemony 
in the Government of Syria. General Sarrail went 
out determined to clear the Syrian administration 
of clerical influence. He went to work without 
gloves, bluntly and undiplomatically, making 
blunder after blunder. He sought to sweep away 
within a few months the accumulation of decades. 
The result was, as might have been expected, first 
the springing up of intrigue in all directions, then 
the deliberate provocation of outbreaks, carefully 
organized and elaborately staged “rebellions,” 
culminating at last in something in dead earnest — 
the terrible holocaust of some weeks ago. 

Few situations of the kind have been more elab- 
orately reported than this one. Well versed as is 
the French colonial administration in the art of 
news suppression, day-by-day stories of the situa- 
tion in Syria were, after an early period of silence, 
allowed to go broadcast. Not only were the 
most uncensored accounts accorded free rein, but 
newspapers all over the world have been supplied 
with the photographs of the massacres, so ghastly 
in character as to be more potent than any descrip- 
tion. It is not difficult to see the reason for all this. 
Clerical influence in Syria, supported by clerical 
influence in France, was determined that Sarrail 
should go, and Sarrail has gone. 

Throughout the length and breadth of France 
there is a rising opinion that Syria should be 
abandoned. It will be interesting to watch the out- 
come. If France ever does abandon Syria, it will 
represent a victory for the opponents of clericalism 
comparable only to her stand some twenty years 
ago, when she revoked Napoleon’s concordat with 
the: papacy and finally severed the bonds which 
bound the State to the Church. 


Efficient Tyranny 


HEN Duce Mussolini told an interviewer 
recently that rich America could afford the 
luxury of democracy, but that Italy, being poor, was 
forced to come to the efficiency and economy im- 
plied in a dictatorship, he said something at once 
plausible and very nearly true. Democracies, he 


generalized, were extravagant and wasteful, there 
was duplication of effort and slackness in supervision 
and responsibility. This we are inclined to admit. 
Furthermore, we are willing to agree that a well- 
organized dictatorship or benevolent despotism may 
be the most efficient, economic, and adequate form of 
government known to man. No countries have ever 
been more efficiently governed than France under 
Napoleon or Germany under the Hohenzollerns, or, 
to a lesser degree, Italy under Mussolini. It is 
significant that one says that these countries “were 
governed” and not that they governed themselves. 

The flaw in Signor Mussolini’s plausible apology 
is, of course, twofold: First, there is the apparently 
mystical, but actually very 
simple and vital truth that man 
does not live by: bread alone. 
The case for democracy is not 
based on its efficiency, but on 
certain moral advantages im- 
plied in the right of free men to 
govern themselves. Few who 
have shared in the exercise of 
that right could ever consent to 
be governed, however efficiently 
and amiably, by a government imposed on 
them which they did not choose. Political liberty 
is not an empty phrase, but rather a definite objec- 
tive in man’s inextinguishable and eternal struggle 
toward freedom. For the happiness of the spirit 
fostered by free governments we are prepared to 
accept certain sacrifices of administrative efficiency. 

In the second place, no characteristic of dictator- 
ships is more marked than their habit of coming to a 
bad end. Napoleon was a superb dictator. No man 
has ever applied a more brilliant intelligence to the 
theory and practice of government than he. Yet the 
magnificent edifice that he created crumbled in a 
moment. A healthy horse, foaled the year of Na- 
poleon’s first consulship, could have outlived the 
consulship and the empire and trotted away on four 
sound legs from the battlefield of Waterloo. Auto- 
cratic dynasties endure, at times, for considerable 
periods, but sooner or later the inevitable megalo- 
mania of an individual dictator sends the autocrats 
scurrying out of the wreckage of their throne rooms 
into the limbo of exile. 

We believe that Mussolini’s dictatorship is stifling 
the free spirit of the Italian people. We believe that 
his régime is sure to end in failure and chaos which 
will greatly retard and handicap Italian develop- 
ments unless he can show a willingness to set up safe- 
guards and brakes of which not even a glimpse has 
yet been manifest. The fact that for a few years it 
provides efficient administration is to its credit, but 
not a justification for its existence. Of a drunkard 
who feels pleasantly efficient after his pint of whisky 
it may be remarked that the last state of that man 
is worse than the first. 
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THE O_p Tap Room 


“The windows of the Wayside Inn 
Gleamed red with fire-light through 
the leaves” 


THE WASHINGTON Room 


To look into this room is like taking 

a step into the past, wiping out the 

hundred and fifty years that lie 

between the present and the Declara- 
tion of Independence 
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What about Floridar 


By Charles Donald Fox 





O much has been 
said and written 
about Florida, pro 

and con, that it is diffi- 
cult for those who seek 
an answer to their ques- 
tions about the State to 
gain an accurate mental 
picture of conditions 
within the confines of 
America’s last frontier. 





‘“What about Florida?” has become the 
question of the day. Fabulous figures and 
stories have been circulated about the amazing 
development of the State — some of them seem- 
ingly beyond belief. Mr. Fox, author of “‘ The 
Truth about Florida’”’ and other books, has 
been making it his business to find out the facts. 
In the present article he gives to INDEPEND- 

ENT readers the results of his investigations 


transformation of such 
cities as Miami, St. 
Petersburg, Jacksonville, 
Orlando, West Palm 
Beach, and Tampa, and 
the actual building of 
such new centers of popu- 
lation as Coral Gables, 
Miami Shores, Holly- 
wood, Boca Raton, San 
Jose, Fulford, and a score 
of others. They are there, 








Gossip has supplemented 
actual fact with the re- 
sult that there is reflected, in the many diversified 
opinions broadcast about Florida, a general state of 
confusion in the minds of those who have not 
acquainted themselves with the actual facts by a 
personal visit to the State. 

Now mine is an entirely disinterested view of 
Florida. I own no Florida real estate, nor have I any 


financial or commercial interests there. I can write’ 


freely and independently, without fear or favor, for 
I have no axe to grind. Here are the facts, then; let 
them tell Florida’s story: 

Today, on Florida’s broad acres a new American 
empire is being built. Cities and towns are rising 
out of the sand; public utilities are keeping pace 
with the growth of these cities by rendering essential 
services of all kinds; transportation systems, oper- 
ating on land, sea, and even in the air, are broaden- 
ing their present facilities and developing new ones, 
all so that Florida may know great prosperity in a 
few years’ time and join the magic circle of the 
nations’ ranking States, all of which she should long 
since have accomplished. 

For, after all, what Florida has today, with the 
exception of man-made shelter, she has always had. 
It remained only for 
the people to awaken 
to that fact and for 
transportation to be 
provided for them to 
flock to her flowered 
acres. 

That a development 
on a scale necessary for 
the fulfillment of the 
vast scheme of empire 
building now in prog- 
ress in Florida is really 
going on, is certain, for 





even as their chambers of 
commerce describe them, and that is saying a great 
deal. I do not wish to appear too optimistic. I desire 
only to record the facts. If, then, the facts read more 
like an Arabian Night’s tale than actualities, blame 
the facts and not this writer. 

Extracted from the mass of facts and figures which 
all Floridians, from John W. Martin, the State’s 
chief executive, down to your humble corner news- 
boy, offer to visitors in Florida are the following 
records, a perusal of which will suffice to give the 
reader a picture of the threads from which Florida’s 
tapestry is being woven. 


KX no progress can be achieved without popula- 
tion, suppose we begin by scanning the records 
of travel Florida-bound. It is common property now, 
the fabled difficulty of securing Florida reservations 
by boat or rail. So we know that the railroads are 
freighted with human cargoes, while coastwise 
shipping and passenger systems have found it neces- 
sary to charter vessels from noncompeting lines to: 
meet the enormous demand for accommodations. 

An official of the Florida East Coast Railroad, 
which is but one of a group of railroads carrying 
passengers to the State, 
recently stated that in 
1924 the road’s record 
for carrying passengers 
in one day was 2,206. 
In the fall of 1925, ona 
single day, 2,605 pas- 
sengers were carried, 
while on a Sunday late 
in October, 1925, a new 
high mark of 3,039 
was established. 

In the winter of 1924 
the greatest number of 





I have personally wit- 
nessed the complete 


Almost overnight Miami's water front was transformed to a scene of 
skyscrapers and busy shipping 


trains operated over a 
single division in one 
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day was fifty-six. In 
September, 1925, as 
many as sixty-two 
trains were run in one 
day. Yet, with ample 
facilities, the maximum 
capacity for operating 
trains over a single 
track system, such as 
Florida railroads are at 
this writing, is forty 
trains a day. So diffi- 
cult has it been for 
people to migrate to 
Florida, either as tour- 
ists or home seekers, 
that the large and influential real-estate develop- 
ment companies have chartered entire trains and 
ocean-going vessels for the express purpose of bring- 
ing people to Florida. 

But, to the mind of this writer, “‘ individual trans- 
portation” — transportation by automobile — has 
been of paramount importance in bringing new 
population to Florida. The density of motor travel 
in Florida is mirrored in figures assembled by the 
board of county commissioners of Duval County to 
indicate the out-of-State travel over the splendid 
new Jacksonville-St. Johns River Bridge. 

During the month of August, 1925, 12,550 cars 
with foreign licenses, carrying a total of 49,118 
passengers, crossed the bridge, bound south. To 
gain a clear picture of what this means, the reader 
should appreciate the fact that August is surely a 
month which should, according to all precedent, be 
one of the dullest for a subtropical region such as all 
Florida is. 

Nor should it be forgotten that this route, though 
probably the most popular, is not the only possible 
entry into the State. Still another widely traveled 
highway is the Lake City route west of Jacksonville, 
which provides the avenue of approach from Western 
and Middle Western points. 


| baer is doing everything to make motor 
travel more inviting. The State road system com- 
prises three highways and a distance of 3,508 miles, 
while individual counties have built supplementary 
roads exceeding in mileage and cost the State road 
system. At present, upward of $30,000,000 is being 
expended in the construction of roads and highways 
in Florida. That this is warranted because of a 
greatly increased use of the highways traversing the 
State is evident from the tax returns of the State, 
which indicate that in 1922 taxes were collected on 
the sale of 60,050,976 gallons of gasoline, while the 
total sale of gasoline for 1924 was more than double 
the above amount, with the incomplete returns of 
1925 indicating that another substantial rise has 
been recorded. 





GoLF AND Country C.us, HoL.tywoop, FLorIDA 


The Dixie Highway 
on the east coast and 
the Montreal-Dixie 
Highway on the west 
coast are the strings 
upon which Florida has 
strung her pearls, many 
of her principal cities 
being located on these 
splendid highways. 
These are the two main 
roads of the State, 
though it must be said 
that many other splen- 
did highways cover the 
State from north to 
south and east to west. Chief among these is the 
newly completed, and privately owned, Connors 
Highway, running through the Everglades. High- 
way construction is progressing rapidly in Flor- 
ida. Today, all roads in the State are black with 
automobiles. 


I the reader wondering what portion of Florida’s 
visitors is investing in her real estate? If so, the 
following sales figures of Miami Shores, one of the 
great developments sponsored by the Shoreland 
Company of Miami, a leader in the subdivision field 
in Florida, will not only interest and enlighten, but 
will as well act as a barometer of the great activity 
of the Florida realty market: 

Sales of Miami Shores properties from December 
4, 1924, the opening day of sales activities, to Octo- 
ber 28, 1925, a period of a little more than ten 
months, amounted to the staggering total of $70,- 
440,785. And Miami Shores is but one of a score 
of huge developments which are in every sense 
of the word the backbone of -the Florida building 


_ phenomenon. 


According to these figures, it is instantly apparent 
that hundreds of millions of dollars have been in- 
vested in the development of Florida lands. Whence 
comes all this money? My survey of conditions in 
Florida leads me to believe that the major portion of 
it represents withdrawals from savings-bank ac- 
counts. This deduction links up solidly with the 
attacks bankers in many sections of the country 
have made on Florida investments. 

Only recently, in Columbus, Ohio, a full-page 
newspaper advertisement appeared in the local press 
of that city urging people not to withdraw their 
money for investment in Florida. An amazing thing 
in itself, and, to the mind of this writer, ample proof 
that Columbus bankers feel that the growth and 
development of one part of the nation can be in- 
jurious to the welfare of another part of the country. 

.Is this actually the truth? What really happens to 
the money spent in Florida enterprises? The first 
step is its lodgment in one of Florida’s banks. 
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These banks maintain accounts in such large finan- 
cial centers as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago, which represents but one phase in the 
distribution of the dollar that has found its way into 
Florida. Cities and towns cannot be built without 
cash. And much cash goes to labor in Florida. 
Labor has come from practically every section of the 
country. Thousands of workers send hundreds of 
thousands of dollars out of the State each pay day. 


oe, materials and furnishings must be 
imported into Florida. Thus millions are re- 
turned to out-of-State banks daily. So we learn 
that while the dollars from other States may be 
temporarily lodged in Florida, their presence is 
making it possible for Florida to enjoy a tremendous 
development program which must, and will, re- 
dound to the credit and prestige of the nation as a 
whole. Add to this the fact that eventually many of 
the truant dollars are actually returned to the sec- 
tions from which they came, and as well, humorously 
enough, in many instances the return of these very 
dollars has been the cause of much activity in plants 
that would not have been so busy were they not 
working feverishly to fulfill Florida contracts, and 
you have such a picture as those worrying bankers 
should have had from the beginning of the boom. 
Many dollars must indeed have found their way 


into Florida banks, if we are to judge from the 
statement of these institutions now released to an 
inquiring public. Since Miami is the shining light of 
the State, suppose we glance at the figures Miami’s 
bankers have just made public. 

It is estimated that fully one third of Florida’s 
building, banking, and land development activities 
are centered about the Miami district. Therefore, 
the statement of bank clearings issued by the Miami 
Clearing House Association is of more than passing 
interest. That statement indicates that, during the 
year 1924, when the Miami Clearing House Asso- 
ciation was formed, clearings for the entire year 
amounted to $212,353,780.40. During the first nine 
months of 1925, clearings in Miami were $746,- 
170,856.88 — as great as those of such cities as 
Washington, Little Rock, St. Paul, Nashville, and 
Birmingham. 


we today is a billion-dollar city! On Decem- 
ber 17, bank clearances for 1925 passed the 
billion-dollar mark — with Christmas shopping still 
ahead of the city! The splendor of these stupendous 
figures, which represent a gain of nearly 500 per cent 
over the twelve months of 1924, must at once mirror 
the great activity which is sweeping over the Miami 
district at the present time, and which from all 
appearances will continue. (Continued on page 113) 


Will Florida Crack the Solid Southr 


By Richard L. Strout 


Te first wave of immigration that rolled 
down over Florida brought with it a young 
man from the home town of Calvin Coolidge. 
He was a conservative young man who would have 
as soon split a New England 
infinitive ag the straight Re- 
publican ticket. He found 
himself suddenly _ trans- 
planted from rock-ribbed 
Vermont Republicanism to 
““befo’ de wah” Democracy. 
Now he is a Florida citizen 
of good standing and votes for 
all the local Democrats. 
“It’s the color problem,” 
he confided to me. “Can’t 
allow the whites to be sub- 
jugated, you know. Things are 
different here. Up home it was 
the cranks who went Demo- 
crat, while down here they’re 
the very ones who vote Republican. All the same, 
I’ve only switched parties on local issues, and when 





(Wide World) 
SENATOR FLETCHER 


1928 comes round you'll see me march up and mark 
the same old cross for Cal Coolidge!” 

Another voter, an Irish carpenter from the Bronx 
who recently settled in Dade County, has also 
suffered a political sea change. 
In New York he was a Tam- 
many man, but he has dis- 
covered that a Tammany 
and an old-guard Florida 
Democrat are two different 
things. 

“No,” he told me gravely, 
“don’t get me wrong — I’m 
still a good Al Smith man! 
But I don’t like the way the 
party’s run down here, and if 
I get a chance to show some 
of these boll weevils that the 
Civil War isn’t still going on, 
I’m going to!” 

These instances are cited 
to show how individuals may react on coming for 
the first time into the Solid South. There is no 
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way of knowing which way the voters will turn. 
Some will be influenced by the presence of an estab- 
lished party. Others will show immediate nervous 
reflexes to their first contact with a colored popula- 
tion. How the tremendous tide of immigration will 
affect Florida politically, as a whole, is a difficult 
question to answer. There are, nevertheless, certain 
straws showing the direction of the wind. 
Approached on the subject recently, the Demo- 
cratic Senator, Duncan U. Fletcher of Jacksonville, 
only chuckled. “I’ve got two good reasons for be- 
lieving Florida will stay Democrat, and that I'll 
be back in the Senate again after my term expires 
in 1927,” he said genially. “First of all, don’t you 
see that there are just as many Democrats as 
Republicans in this rush into Florida, and perhaps 
more? The States that 


Republican Congressional Committee are concen- 
trating efforts on Florida this year, and that there 
are well-informed Republicans who hope to prove 
within the next twelve months that the Democratic 
stronghold,can,be shaken— perhaps taken—by 1928. 
The Republicans point out that the two lonely 
Florida counties which now regularly vote Republi- 
can are possessed of flourishing winter resort colo- 
nies. These counties are Pinellas and Palm Beach, 
the first containing Tarpon Springs, St. Petersburg, 
and Clearwater, the second the famous Palm 
Beaches. These winter colonies are older than the 
land boom and have drawn in enough residents from 
outside the South to change the counties’ politics. 
Furthermore, two other counties also indicate the 
effect of immigrant settlers influencing their poli- 
tics through the me- 
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and will remain a Dem- 
ocrat stronghold. Yes, 
sir, whatever happens, 
that part of Florida will 
always be our anchor 
to windward.” 

Mr. Fletcher’s view 
was echoed at the office 
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of his associate, Senator 

Park Trammell of Lakeland, who comes up for 
reélection in 1928. “I understand that a couple of 
Florida counties have recently gone Republican,” 
the spokesman at Mr. Trammell’s office agreed. 
“We don’t try to keep track, though, of the Re- 
publican activities in our State. They’re not im- 
portant enough. Of course, some of the counties 
kick over the traces every so often, but it’s nothing 
serious. I don’t think there is even a Republican 
paper in all Florida today.” 


HAT about expresses the Florida Democrats’ 

view. They are not even interested. Their confi- 
dence might seem fully justified when one con- 
siders that all but two of the sixty-three Florida 
counties went Democrat at the last election, that 
all four Florida Congressmen and both Senators at 
Washington are Democrats, and that the governor 
and State Legislature are of the same party. Never- 
theless, it is no secret that members of the National 


The implication of 
all this is, of course, that if the counties which 
have had “colonization” from outside longest go 
Republican, then’the whole of South Florida, which 
is now dotted with new developments by the score 
and hundred, may some day go Republican, too. 


powered changes in the political alignment of 
Florida are predicted by George Bean, Florida 
Republican Committeeman, who dispenses party 
patronage for the State. He is understood to be 
making plans for a determined drive in this year’s 
elections. 

Four Florida counties have been mentioned so 
far: Palm Beach, Pinellas, Broward, and Osceola. 
Check these off on the Florida map and you will 
find that every one of them falls within the southern 
part of the State where the tide of outside immigra- 
tion has been running strongest. Now take four 
other and very different counties, the only four in 
Florida, in fact, where the (Continued on page 110) 
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_. The Blue Sky’s the Limit 


By D. R. 


HERE are sterling folk, men and women, 
who love to eat statistics alive. In an article 
on Florida they search hungrily for those 
columns and charts which record the ton-mile 
earnings of the East Coast Railroad or the bushels 
of tomatoes per acre yielded by reclaimed Ever- 
glades land. Not for such blithe spirits does my 
Muse smite her sounding lyre. We — she and I — 
sing, for perhaps in writing about Florida it would 
be just as well to drop that reference to lyres, we 
sing to an audience composed of nice, unregenerate 
people who are tired, either permanently or tem- 
porarily, of work and snow- 


variety of fine weather short of downright cold. In 
this respect, as in others, Florida is all things to all 
men. You can get what you want — in weather or 
sport or “corn licker” or sound doctrine. Florida is 
prepared to supply the universe with recreation 
suited to the tastes and the purses of all sorts and 
conditions of men. She stands willing both to amuse 
them and to help them toward material prosperity 
by selling each and all of them a building lot in one 
of her new select subdivisions. 
The providing of amusement for us vacationists is 
a very great and successful and ingenious industry. 
At Miami, for example, are 





drifts — people who want to 
relax and play and invite their 
souls. To them we sing of 
sports and pastimes, of blue 
skies and blue waters and leap- 
ing sailfish and the deep Gulf 
Stream; of palm trees rattling 
their branches in the trades, of 
roulette balls rattling in the 
wicked wheels, of polo ponies 
and high-mettled racers, of 
barnyard golf and diving beav- 





Florida, America’s winter play- 
ground, is taking on a cosmopolitan 
aspect, attracting more and more 
visitors from England and the Con- 
tinent. And no wonder, thinks the 
author, when the “purveyors of 
amusement are aided and abetted 
by the seductive sparkle of the 
Florida day and the heady wine of 

the Florida night!” 


polo fields and golf links. 
galore, quoit-pitching reser- 
vations, horse race tracks, 
greyhound race tracks, pelota 
courts, open-air concert halls, 
all manner of water sports, 
every possible contrivance to 
divert us and make us merry. 
The purveyors of amusement 
are aided and abetted by the 
seductive sparkle of the Flor- 
ida day and the heady wine of 








ties, of open-air Sunday schools 
and open-air jazz, of Rolls- 
Royces laden with perfectly beautiful stockbrokers 
rolling toward green golf courses, of asthmatic 
flivvers coughing into the Free Camping Space laden 
with a family of Just Folks from Ioway. 

We sing Florida, the winter playground of the 
nation. For such it certainly is. I have no wish to 
reflect on the hard-working yeomanry of the truck- 
growing and citrus-fruit industries, or the sturdy, 
hard-headed realtors and other men of business, or 
the God-fearing Fundamentalists who have made 
Florida a sound going concern. They are fine ex- 
amples of Homo Americanus, but their like is to be 
found in other commonwealths. Florida’s difference 
from her sister States lies not in men or man-made 
things, but in the gifts of God. A blue sky, a warm 
sun, the temperate Gulf Stream, and the warm Ever- 
glades combine to give Southern Florida the best 
winter climate in the world. On this point the most 
competent of my brother meteorologists and I are 
in complete agreement. In spite of loud cries from 
Southern California, Egypt, Hawaii, and the 
Riviera, we maintain — and our records prove — 
that no winter climate anywhere enjoys so even and 
so high an average of what one might call perfect 
summer weather as does that of subtropical Florida. 
In the long peninsula one can find almost any 


the Florida night. We go down 
there looking like the late In- 
crease Mather and come back looking like Al Smith. 
Something frigid and congealed has melted in our 
souls; stupid little frosty inhibitions have lost their 
importance beneath the genial, caressing sun. Even 
the most rigid deacon is liable to find himself — 
somewhat to his surprise — patronizing the sport 
of kings and debating whether to back that likely 
looking bay filly to win or place. 


OUTHERN FLORIDA is — as I have said — 
the winter playground of the nation. There is 
no reason why it should not be the winter play- 
ground of the world. For years an increasing band of 
pilgrim foreigners have come to Palm Beach and 
Miami and have returned to their native heaths 
proclaiming the superiority of Florida over Cairo or 
the Riviera. Naturally, one would suppose that such 
immoral people —all foreigners are, of course, 
immoral — would feel cramped and pestered by our 
institution of national prohibition. But, singularly 
enough, it does not seem to have bothered them — 
or anyone else in Florida — at all. The climate, you’ 
understand, is its own champagne. 
Continually, Florida has made itself more at- 
tractive and more hospitable to pleasure seekers. In 
only one respect have its (Continued on page I12) 
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Almost midway between 
the east and the west coast 
of Florida lies Winter 
Haven, tucked away in 
the district surrounding 
beautiful Lake Wales. The 
picture shows an airplane 
view of the city with the 
Haven Hotel in the left 
foreground 
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North of Winter Haven and fifty-five miles south of Jacksonville, the 
gateway of Florida, lies Keystone Heights. The picture above shows 
a home, built at a cost of $4,500, on one of its quiet streets 
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Last winter, it is said that more than 50,000 lots changed hands in 
St. Petersburg, the ‘‘ Sunshine City” of the west coast. The picture 
shows a view of one of its palm-shadowed streets 
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Tampa, possessing the only deep harbor on the west coast, hopes to rival Jacksonville in its commercial enterprise. But among its chief claims 
to eminence are the many beautiful homes which line its streets and make its splendid suburbs a particular point of pride with the city’s 
dwellers. The above picture shows the Beckwith home built in the old-time style on Bayshore Boulevard 
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Coral Gables, situated within the limits of Greater Miami on the southeast coast of Florida, is one of the most talked-of developments in the State. 

Millions have been spent to make it a spot of amazing beauty, offering every advantage and comfort to the resident. Throughout Coral Gables 

runs a single architectural motif as easily adaptable to large as to smaller dwellings. It is bare of ornamentation, but achieves its effect through 
the exquisiteness of its setting 
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Daytona Beach 
boasts of the largest 
chamber of com- 
merce membership 
outside of Los An- 
geles. Its surf bath- 
ing and balmy cli- 
mate lure thousands. 
Daytona, Daytona 
Beach, and Sea- 
breeze were incor- 
porated during the 
summer of 1925 into 
a single municipal- 
ity. Daytona High- 
lands, one of its 
attractive suburbs, is 
growing rapidly and 
many attractive 
homes line its streets 
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STOLEN FROM THE 
SEA 


A year ago, Davis 
Islands lay under 
the waters of Tampa 
Bay. Dredges and 
sand suckers worked 
night and day to 
deepen the channel, 
building up the Is- 
lands with the sand 
from the bottom of 
the bay. It is diffi- 
cult to realize that 
the beautiful home 
at the left is con- 
structed on ‘‘made”’ 
land—literally 
stolen from the sea 
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RESIDENCE OF HAROLD WOLF, 
TAMPA 


Floyd Hammel, Architect 


The long, low roof of tiles and the 

Spreading trees shade this walled 

dwelling from the heat of the zeal- 
ous Florida sunshine 


Pam BEACH’s ONE WAY 
STREET, V1A MIZNER 


Spanish style of architecture is 

followed in the shops, apartment 

houses, and the tea garden in this 

street, all designed by Addison 

Mizner. The carved stone doorway 

on the left leads to the architect's 
own apartment 
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The Rediscovery of Florida 


By Barron Collier 


through wilderness after 





VERYBODY 
kK wants factsabout 

Florida. The 
State itself, under the 
able guidance of Gov- 
ernor Martin and the 
Florida Board of Trade, 
is insisting on facts and 
nothing but facts regard- 
ing Florida and _ the 
wonderful present and 
still more wonderful fu- 





Mr. Collier, Special Deputy Police Commis- 
sioner of New York City, is Florida’s largest land- 
owner. Collier County, whose area includes a 
goodly share of the Everglades, bears his name; 
and in all, he has acquired more than a million 
acres of the State’s rich lands. Mr. Collier’s vision 
sees the inland heart of the State — that vast fer- 
tile region of infinite possibilities lying behind the 
playgrounds — transformed into a great commu- 
nity of small farms where comfortable prosperity 
will reward the tiller of the soil. His article pre- 
sents an interesting aspect of the Florida picture 


wilderness, across large 
tracts of land that have 
never felt the point of 
the plow or heard the 
music of trace chains. 
These railroads, the 
Atlantic Coast Line, the 
Seaboard Air Line, and 
the Florida East Coast 
Railway, are playing the 
part of the oxcart of our 
early Western days. 








ture in store for her. 

And Florida is full of 
facts. They are so enticing, so alluring, that many 
of us find it hard to accept them as facts, but that 
is what they are, nevertheless. 

Millions of dollars are pouring into Florida for 
investment purposes. Thousands upon thousands of 
persons are pouring into Florida, many believing 
that wealth and ease will be theirs almost as soon as 
they cross the State line. ““We’re going to Florida” 
seems, in their minds, to sum up the whole case. 
We seldom hear the question, “To what point in 
Florida are you going, and what do you expect to 
find when you get there?” 

I have neither the desire nor the intention to 
write a statistical article on Florida, but I am eager 
to point out a few highly significant facts concerning 
this State. 

Florida’s future growth lies along two obvious 
paths: one, her coast cities with their incomparable 
beaches; and the other, her vast interior lands, whose 
fertility and possibilities of production challenge 
belief. 

Today, “We are going to Florida”’ has reference, 
oftenest, to Florida’s coasts and coast resorts. In the 
near future the same expression will mean Florida’s 
great inland gardens, orchards, farms, and timber- 
lands, all within easy access of that paradise of 
beaches and play places which are now the chief at- 
tractions. Herein lies Florida’s real worth, undevel- 
oped, but real in the truest sense of the word. 

The story of the development of our great West 
teaches us that the most important factor in develop- 
ing a country is transportation. Across our Middle 
Western and Western prairies the oxcart and the 
plow pioneered the way for progress and develop- 
ment. It was some years later that railroads ventured 
to throw their lines into that stretch of isolated 
country. The history of transportation is reversing 
itself in the case of Florida. 

Today, great trunk lines are plunging ahead 
4) 


They are going into 
Florida’s great interior with permanent rail facilities 
at a cost of more than $50,000,000. 

Nor are the railroads the only transportation 
lines in operation. Great steamship companies are 
spending many millions in providing the coast towns 
and river towns with transportation facilities, and 
throughout the State miles upon miles of hard- 
surfaced roads are being built for the pleasure 
automobile and the motor truck. There is nothing 
problematical about Florida’s future — its greatness 
is as certain as the coming of dawn. 

“But,” I am asked, “what is behind it all? How 
do you account for Florida’s boom?” The answer to 
the first question is to be found in the answer to the 
second. There is no “boom” in Florida, as I in- 
terpret the word. The intense activity there, the 
startlingly big deals in real estate, the apparently 
insatiable demands for property, are based on the 
growing realization of the State’s increased produc- 
tion value. That realization amounts to an actual 
rediscovery of Florida. 


MAGINE a country with twenty-two million acres 
of the world’s richest land and only two millions 
of those acres producing! Is it any wonder that the 
railroads, steamships, and highways are pushing 
ahead at top speed, planning to care not only for the 
present two million acres of productive land, but for 
the additional twenty million acres which will be 
productive in the near future? 

For many years, Florida has lain dormant, 
enormously rich, surpassingly beautiful, content to 
rest amid the luxury of her own natural gardens. 
She has neither invited nor repelled the would-be 
Floridian. Today, Florida is awake. She is literally 
bursting out of her own shell because she cannot 
smother her natural resources. She is awake, not 
only to the possibilities of developing the fabulous 
wealth which her fertile land holdsin fee, but to a 
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realization of the need of the 
world for the things which 
Florida can supply. 

Florida is the second largest 
State of the Union east of the 
Mississippi. Thousands of beau- 
tiful lakes, alive with fish, are 
within her borders. A beautiful 
tropical growth covers her for 
miles on miles like a gorgeous 
robe. These two great natural 
advantages, the fine lakes and the 
marvelous plants and flowers, 
complete the picture of an ideally 
attractive farmhouse setting. Men 
would seek Florida for that alone. 
Add to that the inducements of 
her rich, responsive soil, her won- 
derful climate, her distinct charm 
and personality, and you may get a glimpse of the 
answer to the question, “What’s back of the 
Florida boom?” 

I underestimate neither the value nor the attrac- 
tiveness of Florida’s great coast line. It is, indeed, 
the American Riviera. I know of no more delightful 
places than her rapidly growing coastal cities. Those 
which are now flourishing will undoubtedly go on 
growing for many years to come. New cities will 
spring up in spots which are now unexploited. 
Values which seem stupendous today will be petty 
by comparison tomorrow. Mankind demands a 
playtime and a play place: life in and around 
Florida’s coast cities offers both. 

It is interesting to know that many of those going 
to Florida are going for “‘ten or twenty acres where 
I can put up a shack and start a small fruit farm.” 
When such people spot a place that seems suitable, 
they begin at once to investigate the possibility of 
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adding “a few acres.” Unlike 
real-estate operators in the cities 
of Florida, such purchasers are 
not buying with the expectation 
of a quick turnover at a rich 
profit. They are seeking homes, 
independence, the opportunity to 
build with their own hands. They 
are tired of offices and apart- 
ments; sick of running with the 
herd, of being atoms in the great 
swirling masses of humanity 
which make up our large ‘cities. 
The present rush to Florida is 
only the first faint breeze that 
precedes the storm. 

A few farseeing individuals are 
anticipating this storm. These 
men have acquired great tracts 
of land which has been of little or no value. At great 
cost, they are going ahead in their work of develop- 
ment, clearing, and draining the land, building roads 
and railroads, digging canals, and extending tele- 


phone and telegraph lines. 


E the are breaking the shackles that have bound 
Florida. Because of their foresight and activity, 
wildernesses which have never felt the white man’s 
tread will be changed into communities made up of 
highly productive farms. Thousands of persons who 
know the wonders of nature only through books 
will know them as intimate parts of their lives. Day 
after day, month after month, Florida’s primeval 
fetters are falling under the mighty blows of prog- 
ress and production. 

Groaning, creaking, trembling on their rusted 
hinges, the doors of the world’s richest storehouse 
are being forced apart. 


Florida’s Transportation Problems 
By Lyman Delano 


HE railroads that serve Florida have been 
inseparably connected with its growth and 
development. They have made possible the 


citrus-fruit and vegetable-growing industries of the 
State by supplying the 


and become permanent residents. An intimate 
knowledge of the possibilities for development in 
Florida has made the railroads keenly alive to the 
growing need for additional transportation service, 

and in recent years they 
== have spent millions of 





kind of transportation 
that is needed for market- 
ing those highly perish- 
able crops, and they have 
brought in a tremendous 
number of winter visitors, 
many of whom have 
made large investments 


“There is no shortage of food or of other living ne- 
cessities in Florida,’’ states Mr. Delano who, as 
executive vice president of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road, has been one of the men directly concerned in the 
State’s transportation problem. His article tells what 
the railroads are doing to meet the tremendously swollen 

traffic demands in Florida 


dollars for new lines and 
new equipment, and in 
enlarging their track, 
yard, terminal, and shop 
facilities. 

For several years there 
has been a larger amount 
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of new railroad mileage construction in Florida than 
in any other State. The Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road, which has more than one third of its total 
mileage in Florida, completed its double-track from 
Richmond to Jacksonville two years in advance 
of its original schedule, besides constructing new 
lines into undeveloped territory. The Seaboard Air 
Line built a new line from Coleman to West Palm 
Beach; the Florida East Coast is double-tracking 
between Jacksonville and Miami and has con- 
structed a new bridge across the St. Johns River at 
Jacksonville. 


AKING everything into account, the railroads 

made relatively greater preparations than any 
other comparable agency to handle the anticipated 
increase in Florida business. No one, however, 
visualized the phenomenal growth and development 
that, in less than a year’s time, has completely 
changed all existing conditions 
and far exceeded anything 
that the most optimistic 
booster had dared dream of, 
much less prepare for. 

The geographical situation 
of Florida, a peninsula 360 
miles long, necessitates the 
movement of traffic in both 
directions through its estab- 
lished gateways at the north. 
Jacksonville, the principal and 
practically the only gateway, 
is the neck of the bottle 
through which the greatest 
volume of traffic must flow. 
This should be kept in mind in 
considering the transportation 
problem in Florida. 

In past years, traffic to and 
from Florida has moved on a 
well-defined season schedule. 
Citrus fruits and vegetables began to move to mar- 
ket in October and continued until about the first of 
May. The southbound passenger movement likewise 
began in the fall. It reached its height by February 
20; then the tide of travel turned north, and by the 
end of April most of the winter visitors had gone 
home. The chief problem was the northbound 
perishable traffic; the inbound movement of freight 
was relatively light and easily taken care of. The 
busy season was from October to May. During the 
rest of the year business was light, train service was 
reduced to a minimum, and things went along easily. 

Except that the volume of traffic increased rapidly 
from year to year and necessitated provision for 
meeting a heavy peak load, and that there was a 
corresponding amount of unused facilities during the 
dull months, this seasonal routine was closely fol- 
lowed until last year. 





Portico of one of the newer homes, Avondale, 
Jacksonville 


In the spring of 1925 the normal lull did not 
occur. During the summer that followed, people 
from the four corners of the land poured into 
Florida by tens of thousands; it was necessary to 
provide new train service to take care of the in- 
creased traffic. 

This influx gave impetus to the demand for 
more hotels, houses, roads, and public utilities, and 
construction work of all kinds increased enormously. 
The inbound freight traffic continued to grow, and 
by the end of the autumn it was twice as large as it 
had been in the autumn of 1924. 

In addition to the vast quantities of material 
shipped into Florida for the use of bona fide con- 
struction agencies and business firms, a heavy 
burden was put‘upon the transportation companies 
through the element of speculation. Dealers in 
building supplies, without warehouses or other 
storage space in Florida to receive their goods, did 
not hesitate to ship whole 
trainloads of material into the 
State. They used the freight 
cars of the railroads as ware- 
houses and peddled their goods 
from broker to broker at their 
own leisure. Frequently, a car 
changed hands many times be- 
fore it was finally sold to a 
firm that would actually un- 
load it and get it out of the 
way. This practice, which the 
railroads were powerless to 
stop, had a serious effect upon 
the ability of the.roads to serve 
those people who actually 
needed material and supplies. 

Many of the latter class, 
moreover, ordered far larger 
supplies than they needed or 
were able to unload and store. 
A typical case is that of a 
Tampa firm which was served by an industrial track 
holding five cars; at one time the Atlantic Coast Line 
had on hand at Tampa, for that company, notonlyits 
regulation number of loaded cars, but forty-five 
besides. | 


T some points an acute shortage of labor kept 
consignees from handling freight promptly; 

and finally provision had to be made for the quick 
movement of citrus fruits and vegetables. The 
delay in unloading cars materially increased the 
difficulty of handling the increased traffic. The 
amount of carload freight that can be delivered to 
consignees at a given point depends upon the 
capacity of the yard, terminal, industrial, and 
team tracks that are available. That capacity is 
always limited, and it cannot be greatly expanded 
on short notice. New railroad construction involves 
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the purchase of land 
and the assembling of 
materials and labor — 
a slow process at best, 
and one that, under the 
existent conditions in 
Florida, is limited by 
factors almost impossi- 
ble to control. 

The Atlantic Coast 
Line, in order to handle 
its Florida business, 
constructed in 1925 
about sixty miles of 
new side, yard, and in- 
dustrial track, with a 
capacity of 7,500 cars; 
but even these extensive additions were not enough 
to relieve altogether the abnormal situation. 

When the available tracks of this kind are filled 
with cars the stream of traffic is automatically 
dammed up. Thus the forty-five cars that were held 
at Tampa prevented the delivery of forty-five other 
cars, which had to be held at the gateways and 
junctions farther north through which all of the 
Florida traffic has to move. 


A those junctions incoming trains are cut up, 
and cars destined for points on the same 
lines are assembled into new trains and sent ahead. 
That requires a large amount of trackage, even 
under normal conditions; and when the tracks have 
to be used for storing large numbers of cars, and 
when additional cars are brought in faster than 
those on hand can be delivered, the congestion is 
unmanageable. As conditions arose at one after 
another of the larger and more important Florida 
points that prevented the prompt unloading of cars, 
there was consequent damming up of traffic at every 
junction and gateway until it became physically 
impossible for the railroads to render normal service, 
even at those places in the State where no congestion 
existed. 

The only cure for such a condition would be a 
refusal to receive further inbound shipments until 
space could be cleared for them. Since the conges- 
tion was increasing, all the roads serving Florida 
joined in an embargo, which was issued on October 
29, to take effect on October 31. Provision was 
made to except the movement of such necessities as 
food, fuel, and materials required for marketing 
citrus fruits and other perishables. 

All shipments actually loaded before an-embargo 
goes into effect must be accepted by the roads. 
Hundreds of persons took advantage of that to 
order by telegraph quantities of materials and sup- 
plies far in excess of any actual immediate need. 
One firm, for example, ordered and had loaded 273 
cars of lumber in the forty-eight hours between the 
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time the embargo was 
announced and thetime 
it became effective. 

As a result of the 
general embargo 
against carload ship- 
ments, consignments 
were divided into 
smaller lots and shipped 
under separate waybills 
at higher freight rates. 
In December the 
amount of less-than- 
carload shipments had 
increased one hundred 
per cent over the previ- 
ous year. Consequently, 
station and warehouse facilities were greatly over- 
taxed and a new situation had to be met. 

One of the important facts that have been brought 
out by the situation in Florida is that the cost of 
transportation is of relatively minor importance. 
When carload shipments were embargoed, freight 
was shipped in small lots at higher cost; when less- 
than-carload shipments were embargoed, shipment 
was made by express; and when the volume of 
express shipments increased to the point where it 
was necessary to declare an embargo, the mails 
were freely resorted to. Newspaper reports tell of 
truckloads of express being carried forty miles from 
Tampa, which was embargoed, to Dade City, where 
no embargo existed. The main need was to have 
the supplies moved; the cost was scarcely considered. 

It will take time to clear up all congestion. 
Progress is being made, however, and, with the 
whole-hearted codperation of shippers and receivers 
of freight, it will be speeded up. The Florida Divi- 
sion of the Southeastern Regional Shippers Advi- 
sory Board has been organized to help in securing 
such codperation. The Regional Shippers Advisory 
Board is composed of representatives of all the 
principal industries in the section. Their function 
is to keep the railroads advised, as far in advance 
as possible, of the transportation needs of each 
industry. The Board has been instrumental in 
bringing about closer codperation in loading and 
unloading cars promptly, and it has helped the 
shippers to understand the railroads’ problems. 


c may be well here to correct some of the erro- 
neous reports that have been circulated about 
conditions in Florida. There is no shortage of food 
or of other living necessities. There will not be any, 
for the railroads are giving preference to the move- 
ment of such commodities, and prospective visitors 
need have no fear about securing the usual number 
of meals a day. The roads are straining every 
effort to provide additional facilities for handling 
Florida business. The (Continued on page I10) 
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Readers and Writers 


HE latest volume in the series of 
“Channels of English Literature” 
is “English Satire and Satirists” 
(Dutton), by Prof. Hugh Walker. There 
have been some good books in this col- 
lection — Saintsbury’s “‘English Novel,” 
for example — and I suppose that for 
classroom purposes the present work will 
be regarded as satisfactory. The author 
has done a workmanlike job, surveying 
the subject from “Piers Plowman” down 
through Chaucer, More, Spenser, Dryden, 
Byron, Thackeray, and Arnold to Samuel 
Butler, the author of “Erewhon.” So 
much of English satire is diffused — that 
is, the writers behind it have not been 
purely satirists — that Professor Walker’s 
task was not so simple as that of the 
others who have told the history of the 
various literary genres in this series. 

For its plan and its comprehensiveness 
this book is deserving of high praise, and 
if, as I suspect, its destiny is to become a 
students’ manual, it will fulfill its essential 
purpose: to give information that is 
accurate. But once again I am filled with 
regret at. the rareness of the occasions 
when that end is attained without any 
corresponding loss to the adult reader. 
I have found myself constantly irritated 
by the obtrusion of Professor Walker’s 
moralizing obsessions, which seem to me 
to be statements of facts so obvious, or so 
irrelevant, as to require no stressing. A 
work of this type is not placed in the 
hands of kindergarten classes; why, there- 
fore, so many pious reminders that 
English literature was not always respect- 
able in the Victorian sense? 

“The sordid squalor of Jonathan Wild,” 
he writes, “makes it almost unreadable, 
while Barry Lyndon, the autobiography 
of a scoundrel as base as Wild himself, 
can be read with grim pleasure. The 
eighteenth century was somewhat given 
to wallowing in filth — witness Swift and 
Smollett, as well as Fielding. The nine- 
teenth century denied writers that privi- 
lege; and Thackeray imagined that the 
restraint was bad for his art. He was 
mistaken.” These are surely strange 
words from an authority on English 
literature. “‘Wallowing in filth,” indeed! 
Professor Walker might leave that kind 
of hysterical exaggeration to the patho- 
logical moralists. It weakens my confi- 
dence in him, and certainly it does not 
prepare me to agree that he is wiser than 
Thackeray. 

As a matter of fact, I think Thackeray 
was absolutely right; and even if he was 
not, a literary historian might more use- 
fully employ his talents in discussing 
Thackeray’s argument than in uttering 
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wild words that are more appropriate to 
a vice society’s report than to a work of 
scholarship. He might tell us, if he once 
allowed himself to think about it, why he 
absolves Juvenal from the charge of 
“wallowing,” but accuses Swift, Smollett 
Fielding, and Byron. If there is any sense 
in which Swift can be called “filthy,” 
then Juvenal assuredly is guilty of much 
worse offenses. Or does Professor Walker 
imagine that certain details in the Sixth 
Satire are absolutely essential to Juvenal’s 
attempt to show, that Roman society 
was vicious and corrupt? If those details 
could be omitted, ought we to say that 
they were inserted merely for the pleasure 
of “ wallowing”’? Or is it not more rational 
to admit that they heightened the effect 
of the indictment and were included 
because they did not shock contemporary 
ideas of what was permissible? 


HAVE dwelt upon this aspect of the 

book since it is a fundamental weak- 
ness; it betrays a profound misconception 
of the function of satire which emerges, 
in all its nakedness, in the last chapter. 
There Professor Walker points out that 
the Nineteenth Century saw the decline 
of pure satire, and he speculates upon the 
probable reasons. The growth of tolerance 
and the spirit of romance which followed 
the Eighteenth Century are the chief 
causes that he considers. The author sees 
no connection between the decline of 
satire and the restraints laid upon the 
English language by Victorianism. Taking 
refuge, as Victorian writers did, in 
parody and light humor does not strike 
him as a subterfuge. 

Professor Walker apparently thinks 
that satirists must be philosophical and 
imbued with a moral purpose. But why 
should not their aim be only to prove 
their own integrity, or their immunity 
from some prevalent superstition or folly 
of their time? May they not merely 
register the protests or the skepticism of 
the enlightened minority, without enter- 
taining any illusion that they can do more 


than that, without any reformist hope? 
Satire, as Professor Walker says, does not 
flourish in an age of romance, but I fail 
to see why he connects its decline with the 
growth of tolerance. The notion that, in 
the realm of ideas, the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury was more tolerant than the Eight- 
eenth seems to me grotesque. 


ATIRE flourishes on the cant and 
imbecility of the mass of men, and if 
the civilized minority is not gagged, the 
spokesman capable of providing the ap- 
propriate commentary usually arises. The 
Nineteenth Century had its great satirist 
in Samuel Butler, but Professor Walker 
has a very low opinion of him, an opinion 
which follows logically from the funda- 
mental point of view already described. 
Butler, it seems, “aimed at two institu- 
tions — the family and the Church. And 
of these the family is fundamental: for it 
is his early experiences that ultimately 
shape Butler’s views of religion as well as 
of society.” I should have said that Butler 
was admirably equipped to satirize that 
which he knew from the inside out, and 
that which offered the obvious target for a 
man living in the period of the finest 
flowering of Early Victorianism. 
Professor Walker does not agree. Why? 
Well, Butler was not fair to the family as 
an institution. He judged all family life by 
his own. He was not fair to clergymen, 
because he judged them by his own father 
and grandfather; and statistics are cited 
to show that he was wrong when he 
argued that the sons of clergymen are 
usually a bad lot! Furthermore, he actu- 
ally quoted a letter written by his own 
mother in the twenty-fifth chapter of “The 
Way of All Flesh.” On these grounds and 
on the general theory, so far as I can make 
it out, that he was not unprejudiced 
and his facts were not always sound, 
Samuel Butler is ushered politely to the 
exit of Professor Walker’s book. Yet over 
that exit I find an interesting inscription: 


More than five centuries of English 
satire have been passed in review. At the 
beginning stands Piers Plowman, and the 
fundamental theme of his satire is religion; 
at the end stands Samuel Butler the 
Second, and the fundamental theme is 
still religion. In between we have men like 
the earlier Samuel Butler and Swift ab- 
sorbed in it likewise. 


From which I gather that the later Butler 
is in very good company and belongs to 
the family of great satirists, for he 
recognized the religion of the family as 
another of the problems that distract 
mankind. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Beatrice Cenci. By Corrado Ricci. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. 2 vols. $10.00. 


HE translators of this thorough 
study of a famous tragedy, Morris 
Bishop and Henry Longman Stuart, 
have done their work well. For the first 
time a really careful analysis of this most 
confused and distorted story, used by 
poets and dramatists as the basis for 
imaginative works, has been presented 
to the English-reading public in all its 
stark actuality. Signor Ricci, at one time 
Minister of Fine Arts in Italy, has studied 
all the available documents in the Cenci 
case and has even carefully inspected all 
. the places where the various scenes of the 
Cenci tragedy were acted. He tells the 
story deliberately with a fine sense of its 
dramatic values and a fair and honest 
judgment of the actors. Many legends 
are destroyed by his careful scrutiny of 
the genuine documents in the case. 
Beatrice develops into a strong-willed, 
masculine-minded murderess—an almost 
justified Lady Macbeth—who had the 
courage to kill her monstrous father as the 
only way to win free from his tyranny. 
It is a dreadful story, but the truth of 
Signor Ricci is both stranger and more 
terrible than the fiction of Shelley and 
others. : 
We can learn quite as much about the 
Renaissance period in Italy from this 
book as from a shelfful of commentaries 
and monographs. 


*x** *£ * * 


The Northern Tribes of Nigeria. By C. K. 
Meek. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 2 vols. $12.00. 


RIGINALLY, this work was in- 

tended to be a census report for 

the Northern Provinces of Nigeria as of 

1921, but it developed into a thorough 

and illuminating ethnographical study in 

which the census became a secondary and 
subordinate affair. 

In that vast, little-known territory 
of Nigeria, peopled with wild tribes that 
speak an indefinite number of tongues 
and dialects, the possibilities of anthro- 
pological and ethnographical research are 
almost overwhelming. Particularly in 
view of the fact that with the “opening 
up of the country” and the influence of 
European civilization, the native customs 
and beliefs tend to lose the edge of their 
reality, it was important that such work 
as Mr. Meek has done here should not 
be postponed too long. As Sir Hugh 
Clifford, the Governor of Nigeria, writes 
in the preface—‘“‘Many matters of 
interest are to be regarded as shadow- 
shapes vanishing from off the face of the 


earth. If they be not recorded, and re- 
corded with skill and care at the present 
time, they will be lost to human knowl- 
edge forever.” Certainly, these volumes 
are a fine example of recording with skill 
and care a “culture which embraces ten 
million people and over two hundred and 
fifty different tribes and covers an area 
of two hundred and fifty thousand square 
miles.” Mr. Meek has done his work 
systematically, modestly, and compe- 
tently, and in a fine spirit of scientific 
candor. The books are profusely illus- 
trated with photographs and contain 
excellent maps. 
** * *K & 


Matrix. By Melvin P. Levy. New York: 
Thomas Seltzer. $2.00. 


PROMISING work describing the 
more or less futile revolts, aspira- 


‘tions, and hopes of youth — crushed into 


conformity by life and circumstance. 
The book is not much more than a 
promise, since its ultimate value is 
marred by sentimentality and by obvious- 
ness in design and technique. It is 
possessed, however, of a certain interest 
and eagerness and is worth reading. 


** * * * 


Disraeli: Alien Patriot. By E. T. Ray- 
mond. New York: Geo. H. Doran 
Co. $4.00. 


R. RAYMOND has boiled down 
the monumental Disraeli of Mony- 
penny and Buckle into a single volume of 
spirited biography and comment. The 
author is an out-and-out admirer of 


. “Dizzy” and is perhaps a bit too ready 


to see the bright and brilliant side of his 
hero where others, equally candid, are 
conscious of shadow. His apologia is well 
done, however, and his generous praise 
is in large measure discriminating. One 
doubts whether Disraeli’s novels are 
destined to increase in literary reputation 
while his statesmanship dwindles in the 
esteem of the world. An equally good, 
and possibly a better, case could be 
made for the contrary hypothesis. 


** *& * * 


ThePilgrim of Eternity: Byron — A Con- 
Jiict. By John Drinkwater. New York: 
Geo. H. Doran Co. $5.00. 


AN interesting addition to the literature 
dealing with Lord Byron. Mr. 
Drinkwater begins with a discussion of 
the Augusta controversy and then pro- 
ceeds to trace Byron’s developing 
character and career. He finds many 
circumstances and to heritages palliate the 


obvious flaws in the make-up of a poet 
who was yet, from sheer, overflowing 
vital talent, “one of the major eneryies 
of English verse.” After the recent flood 
of patronizing, post-Strachey monographs 
on Byron, it is pleasant to read this 
candid, fair-minded, and well-documented 
book by an author capable of appreciating 
both the poetry and the personality of 


his subject. 
e**e# * *& & 


In Our Time. By Ernest Hemingway. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 


R. HEMINGWAY is a writer who 

relates bald objective life with a 
simplicity, brutality, and directness of 
observation which few Americans, if 
any, can equal today. The apparent 
pointlessness of these transcripts of life 
is as unimportant as the apparent point- 
lessness of a painting of still life, or a 
village street. There they are, moments 
of bold brilliance, utter fidelity, and 
restraint. Compared with this stark 
objectivity, the writings of Mr. Sherwood 
Anderson seem mere introspective maun- 
derings, and the skillful elaboration of 
Mr. Hergesheimer seems mere decora- 
tion. Wisely or not, Mr. Hemingway 
clings to detachment. Some day, perhaps, 
he will use the great virtuosity that he 
has acquired in painting vignettes in the 
construction of a work of greater import 
and continuity. 


**e kee & 


The Swedes and Their Chieftains. By 
Verner von Heidenstam. Translated 
from the Swedish by Charles Whar- 
ton Storck. New York: The Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation. $2.50. 


HIS is the twenty-fifth volume of the 

Scandinavian Classics, preceded a 
year ago by thesprightly letters of Fredrika 
Bremer, called “‘ America of the Fifties.” 
It is a continuation of Swedish history in 
the romantic fiction form, which was 
previously represented in the same series 
by “The Charles Men,” a book from the 
pen of the same author. Mr. Heidenstam, 
who won the Nobel Prize in 1916, is 
frankly a nationalist, and the most thrill- 
ing incidents in Swedish history lose none 
of their glamour through his telling of them. 
But he is also a poet, and though these 
stories were originally written for the 
Swedish youth as an antidote to the grow- 
ing spirit of internationalism, they contain 
an unfailing universal appeal. As might be 
expected, the stories about Gustavus 
Vasa, Gustavus Adolphus, and Charles 
XII are the best. They will delight boys 
of any race and any age. 
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What the World Is Doing 





(Keystone) 
Capt. Lioyp F. SHAPLEY, U. S. N. 
Recently appointed by President Coolidge as 


Naval Governor of Guam, to assume his new 
duties in April 


cite miners and operators for a 

new contract which would end the 
strike in the hard-coal fields seems more 
remote, as the principals of both sides hold 
out stubbornly for their own 
claims. The operators are 
still willing to settle the 
wage controversy and other points in the 
dispute by referring the whole matter to 
an arbitral committee under certain condi- 
tions, but the miners refuse to admit 
arbitration as a possible means of reaching 
agreement. The last suggestion of the 
operators was that former Secretary of 
State Cuartes Evans Hucues be re- 
quested to consider the claims of both 
sides and formulate a new contract to 
which the parties should previously cove- 
nant to adhere. Mr. HuGueEs was at one 
time counsel for the United Mine Workers 
of America, and ALvan Mark LE, chairman 
of the Operators’ Joint Negotiating Com- 
mittee, declared that he should be emi- 
nently fair to the miners’ ideas. 

But President Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers refused to accept any plan 
without first knowing the provisions 
which it would contain, and offered what 

he termed a revised MaRKLE 
an Plan, but which was in 

reality little different from 
the Pincuor plan, rejected so emphati- 
cally by the operators before the present 
negotiations began. The miners’ new plan 
provides for a five-year agreement, “which 
could be changed by a board created under 
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the plan; a board to be established con- 
sisting of two miners, two operators, and 
three representatives to be selected by ex- 
Justice Hucues; the board to investigate 
and determine whether the operators can 
reasonably pay a wage increase.” The 
board should also investigate and deter- 
mine means for avoiding strikes and lock- 
outs in the future. The check-off, so 
strongly disliked by operators, is contained 
in the plan, but is limited to $14 — $1 per 
month and two assessments of $1 each. 
The miners’ plan was rejected by the 
operators and both sides are as far from 
peace as ever. 

Mexico is again occupying a prominent 
place in the news with both Americans 
and Mexicans waiting for President 
Ca.tes to sign the land and petroleum 
bills. Both measures, it is 
felt in our State Depart- 
ment, are inimical to the 
agreement between our Government and 
Mexican officials at the time the United 
States recognized the present Mexican 
Government. James R. SHEFFIELD, Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Mexico, has made 
representations at Mexico City to which a 
vigorous reply was delivered by Aaron 
Saenz, Minister of Foreign Relations. 
Minister Saenz states in no uncertain 
terms that Mexico is a sovereign state and 
has no intention of abdicating any of her 
rights as such. “If the laws are applied to 
American interests,” he states, “these 
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interests have the right to appeal to the 
Mexican courts.” 

Both of the new laws are based upon 
Article 27 of the Mexican constitution, 
adopted in 1917, which states: 


Only Mexicans, by birth or naturaliza- 
tion, and Mexican companies have the 
right to acquire ownership in lands, waters, 
and their appurtenances, or to obtain 
concessions to develop 
a mines, waters, or min- 
eral fuels in the Repub- 
lic of Mexico. The nation may grant the 
same right to foreigners, provided they 
agree before the Department of Foreign 
Affairs to be considered Mexicans in re- 
spect to such property, and accordingly, 
not to invoke the protection of their Gov- 
ernments in respect to the same, under 
penalty, in case of breach, of forfeiture 
to the nation of property so acquired. 
Within a zone of 100 kilometers from the 
frontiers and of 50 kilometers from the 
seacoast, no foreigners shall, under any 
conditions, acquire direct ownership of 
lands and waters. 


When the United States recognized the 
present Government of Mexico in 1923, it 
was understood that this article should 
not be applied in such a manner as to 
transgress oil rights acquired 
by Americans before the 
adoption of the constitution. 
It is the fear of our State Department 
that the land and petroleum bills, now 
awaiting President CaLLEs’ signature to 
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Miss St. PETERSBURG 
The first of the Ford ' planes, the forerunner of a fleet to establish a Detroit-Florida service 


become laws, are retroactive and so de- 
pendent upon Article 27. Mexican con- 
gressmen are not helpful in clarifying the 
situation. One of them, as quoted by the 
New York Times, questioned rhetorically 
in the press: “Who that is not a traitor to 
his country or a reactionary could con- 
ceive that any Government of Mexico 
would agree to clauses which restrict the 
national sovereignty?” In other words, 
Mexico holds that, asasovereign state, she 
has a perfect right to pass what laws she 
pleases, and the spokesman quoted above 
maintains that no such agreement as that 
insisted upon by our State Department 
could have existed at the time this country 
recognized Mexico. 

The minority report of the Senate 
Finance Committee upon the new tax bill 
has been made public by Senator F. M. 
Simmons of North Carolina, ranking 

Tex Bill minority member. Addi- 
tional cuts of nearly $175,- 
000,000 are added by the Democrats to the 
$325,736,000 carried by the bill as passed 
by the Lower House. Among the provi- 
sions advanced in the minority report is a 
further cut of $44,000,000 to the present 
surtax cut to be applied to lower further 
the surtaxes on incomes between $22,000 
and $100,000. The repeal of the $1 tax on 
each $1,000 of corporation capital stock is 
also suggested, together with abolition of 
the ten per cent tax on admissions and 
club dues. In order to supply revenue to 
meet their cuts, Democrats demand that 
the $175,000,000 payment to be received 
from Great Britain and other debtor 
nations this year be applied to the sinking 
fund rather than to reducing the public 
debt. The minority report works out a 
revised program by which the public debt 
would be retired in thirty-two years rather 


than the twenty-five contemplated by the 
Administration. 

The tentative debt agreements with 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, 
Italy, Esthonia, and Latvia went before 
the House for ratification on January 8. 
- Representative Cuartes R. 

Crisp of Georgia, a Demo- 
cratic member of the Debt 
Funding Commission, submitted the report 
of the Ways and Means Committee and 
opened the debate upon ratification in a 
speech which dwelt at some length upon 
Italy’s capacity to pay and the means 
used by the Debt Funding Commission to 
reach the figure tentatively agreed upon. 
Representative CorpELL Hutt of Ten- 
nessee, former chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, led the 
opposition to ratification with an inci- 
dental attack upon the present tariff 
schedules. These, he contended, are so 
high that they make it difficult for the 
United States to request full payment from 

its debtors. 

The Senate is still debating the right 
of Geratp P. Nye of North Dakota to 
hold the seat heft vacant by the death of 
Senator Epwin F. Lapp. Mr. Nye was 

appointed by Governor 


Debt 
Settlements 


North’ Sore to fill the vacancy 
Dakota’s se : 
Senator and objections to seating 


him have been based upon a 
question of the North Dakota executive’s 
legal right to make such an appointment. 
Supporters of Mr. Nye contended that the 
Senate had no right to deny a State its 
legal representation of two Senators in the 
Upper House. North Dakota law gives the 
governor the right to appoint State offi- 
cers, and although some Nye adherents 
attempted to prove that a Senator was 
a State officer, this was generally denied. 


President Coo.ipcE has taken a step 
toward farm relief by accepting the bill 
introduced in the House on January 4 by 
Representative Dickinson of Iowa which 
provides for the organiza- 
tion of a Federal Farm 
Advistory Council, com- 
posed of members elected by Jona fide 
farm organizations throughout the coun- 
try. It also provides for the creation of a 
Federal Farm Board in the Department of 
Agriculture, composed of six members and 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Members of 
the Board are to be appointed by Presi- 
dent Coo.ipce from eighteen nominees 
submitted by the Advisory Council. 
Their appointment is subject to ratifica- 
tion by the Senate. The object of the 
Board is to operate during periods when 
there actually exists, or when it appears 
that there will exist, a marketable surplus 
of crops, advising codperative associations 
in the matter of selling, and actually 
providing for losses sustained by associa- 
tions purchasing at the higher domestic 
price and selling at the world price. The 
funds for reimbursement will be obtained 
by the “collection of an equalization fee 
from the producers of the commodity 
when they sell, and any balance remain- 
ing after the payment of the losses will 
be returned ratably to the producers.” 
Representative Dickinson makes it clear 
that his bill contains no price-fixing 
measures. 

Floods have been creating the greatest 
misery throughout Europe. In Paris, the 
damage is estimated at $17,500,000 and, 
while the rains responsible for the rise of 

_ the Seine have abated, the 

"ane flood water has not receded 

- sufficiently for any great 
measure of relief. Several street-railway 
lines to Paris suburbs have been forced to 
suspend operations. Belgium and Holland 
have also suffered from the high water. 


Farm 
Relief 
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SHIPBUILDING IN FLORIDA 
The huge ship ‘‘Cuba” being completed ina 
shipyard at Jacksonville 
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HEN in Florida do not fail to see Davis Shores and 

Davis Islands, the South’s greatest realty project — 
the most fascinating development operations in America! 
See Davis Islands in Tampa where many millions in 
homes, hotels, apartments and business structures are 
now completed or under way. And see Davis Shores in 
St. Augustine, the new $50,000,000 D. P. Davis develop- 
ment in the heart of America’s oldest city. 








All world records for intensive development and sales 
achievement have been broken by Davis Islands and 
Davis Shores. And investors from everywhere are making 
quick, substantial profits— virtual fortunes in many 
instances — by following D. P. Davis. Ask anyone who 
has been in Florida — see for yourself when you get there. 


D. P. DAVIS PROPERTIES 


St. AuGusTINE, FLoripa 
Offices throughout Florida 











































Florida’s Transportation 


Problems 


(Continued from page 105) 

Florida East Coast Railroad has a good 
deal of its second track already in opera- 
tion. The Seaboard Air Line has recently 
finished the construction of several im- 
portant projects which materially in- 
crease its facilities. The Atlantic Coast 
Line is projecting its double track south 
of Jacksonville, and early this year 
it will put into service twenty miles of 
second track in Florida and three miles 
near Albany, Georgia. On January 1, 
work began on the line from Perry to 
Monticello; that will give the Atlantic 
Coast Line a new outlet from the west 
coast to the Middle West and will greatly 
relieve the congestion at Jacksonville 
and other points. Recent newspaper 
articles estimate the amounts that are 
being expended by the railroads in 
Florida at $75,000,000. One thing is 
certain: the railroads are sparing neither 
money nor effort to restore normal service, 
and they will not stop until Florida’s 
transportation need is met in full. 

Florida has just begun to grow, but 
about her future there can be no ques- 
tion. Located close enough to the great 
centers of population to have a decided 
market advantage over competing sec- 
tions, she is certain to become the domi- 
nant producer of the more perishable 
crops. Industries of various sorts are 
also being rapidly established. 

This combination of almost unlimited 
agricultural, industrial, and recreational 
possibilities, if wisely utilized, is sure to 
make Florida one of the foremost States 
in the Union. 


Will Florida Crack the 
Solid South P 


(Continued from page 96) 
colored population is larger than the 
white population. These are Gadsden, 
Jefferson, Leon, and Madison counties. 

These four counties have never been 
accused of Republican leanings — not 
they; and yet this is odd, when you stop 
to think of it, for are not the colored 
votes notoriously partial to the “black” 
Republican party, and are not the colored 
voters in a majority? The figures of the 
last Presidential elections are illuminating 
and particularly so to anyone acquainted 
with Southern election customs. There 
are 44,521 negroes and 27,543 whites in 
the four counties, and Mr. Davis in 
1924 got 2,732 votes (a ratio of one tenth 
of the white population) while Mr. 
Coolidge’ got only 228 votes (a ratio of 
one two-hundredth of the numerically 
larger colored population)! Such figures 
are so plain that he who runs may read. 
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Specialists in Miami and Vicinity 
‘REAL ESTATE 


Large tracts for colonization or subdivision and smaller 
tracts for winter estates. Some especially large Central 
Florida blocks in fertile farming sections. 


Including warehouse and industrial sites, also choice 
locations for hotels and apartments. 


On Atlantic Ocean, Indian River, numerous beautiful bays 
and East Coast Inland Canal. 


Entire keys for private estates or colonies of selected 
groups. Choice portions of keys from 5 to 1,000 acres, all 
in the heart of the greatest fishing and cruising spot in the 
world. This is a section destined for great development 
where values have just begun to advance. All members of 
this firm in Miami from 6 to 20 years. Ask any banker or 
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Clearly, in these four counties the negroes 
do not or cannot vote, and —to drag 
the generalization from the specific — 
manifestly, the one-party system in the 
South is most entrenched where the 
whites’ apprehensions of negro domina- 
tion is keenest. 

Fortunately for the hopes of the 
Republicans, Florida as a whole has no 
such colored population as Mississippi or 
South Carolina. The ratio of blacks to 
whites is roughly one to three, which is 
more or less the same ratio as that in the 
District of Columbia. Only in the upper 
Florida territory has the color problem 
exacerbated political differences, whereas 
it has been shown that in the peninsula 
territories some counties have even gone 
so far as to vote Republican. To sum- 
marize the matter thus far, the area of the 
present boom coincides with the area that 
has the largest proportion of whites, and 
that is ethnologically and geographically 
furthest detached from the Solid South. 

Florida, as everybody knows, looks on 
the map like a sort of carpenter’s square 
with one end sticking down toward Cuba, 
the other projecting out horizontally 
toward Pensacola and New Orleans, and 
the city of Jacksonville at the central 
right angle. It is in the upper horizontal 
tier of counties that the inhabitants take 
their Democracy neat just as they do in 
Alabama and Georgia alongside. Here 
the four “black” counties are located. 


The other arm of the carpenter’s 
square is the Florida peninsula. This 
is split up politically into the First 
and Fourth Congressional Districts. The 
Fourth District is the sector upon which 
the Republicans plan to make their first 
political attack on the South. This Dis- 
trict is a shoe string of counties, run- 
ning up the coast on the east side of 
the peninsula. It contains dozens of winter 
communities which modern advertising 
methods have made household words in 
every Northern American home. 

This Fourth District in the 1922 elec- 
tion gave the Democratic Congressman a 
total of 15,000 votes and the Republican 
only one fifth as many. In 1924, in the 
larger vote of the Presidential contest, 
the Democrat got 25,000 votes, and the 
Republican increased his ratio to one 
half. Washington Republicans want to 
make the ratio three quarters, if not 
higher, in 1926. Mr. Bean, previously 
mentioned, is understood to believe that 
his party’s chances for carrying the dis- 
trict will be good at the next election. 

As for the First Congressional District, 
which makes up, with the Fourth, the 
Florida peninsula, this also shows the 
influence of “immigrant” voters, but in a 
propoftionally smaller degree. Republican 
ratios compared with the Democratic 
rose from one fifth to one quarter between 
the elections of 1922 and 1924. In the two 
northern districts, the Second and Third, 
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29 years old and growing faster each year, 
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the Republican showing, for reasons 
previously indicated, was so poor as to be 
hardly worth noting. The Republican in 
* the Second District got 1,137 to his rival’s 
11,000 votes in 1924, while the Republi- 
can in the Third did not do much better. 
The smallness of the respective election 
majorities must, however, impress anyone 
who contrasts them with the extraordi- 
nary number of newcomers now inundat- 
ing the State. Between 1920 and 1925 
the State’s population increased one 
third, from 968,470 to 1,263,549, or a 
total of 295,079. It is believed that 500,- 
000 people settled in Florida in 1925, with 
an equal or larger number expected this 
year. The political majorities that carried 
the State one way or the other in the past 


seem insignificant before the numbers 
now arriving every fortnight. For ex- 
ample, Cox won from Harding by a 
majority of 46,000, and Davis from Cool- 
idge by a majority of 32,000, yet the 
number of automobilists coming into 
Jacksonville alone in the month of 
November, as checked by the arrival of 
17,454 “ foreign” cars over the St. Johns 
Bridge, was 68,602, 

“Every day the Florida boom lasts 
the Republican prospects become 
brighter,” a man close to the party’s 
Congressional committee asserted re- 
cently. “Of course, Senator Fletcher is 
right when he says the States to the 
north of Florida are Democratic. They 
are, and many people motor over, the 


boundary for short visits, or for specula- 
tive purposes. But the people from Geor- 
gia or Alabama go home again. The 
people who are settling permanently in 
Florida come from New England or the 
West. And these are the people who are 
likely to disregard Civil War issues when 
they go to the polls. Furthermore, the 
kind of man who is well-to-do and who 
has changed his residence to Florida to 
escape inheritance taxes is the kind of 
man to whom Republicans policies 
appeal.” 

These, then, are the arguments pro and 
con in the debate over Florida’s political 
future. It cannot be said too strongly, in 
conclusion, that no sensible person wants 
Florida to go Republican for the mere 
sake of Republicanism. It is rather an 
issue between a competitive two-party or 
a monopolistic one-party system. 

Florida is today soaking up new citizens 
like a sponge. By 1928 the immigrants 
may very well hold the balance of power. 
It may be said, truthfully, that if the boom 
gives Florida an era of two-party govern- 
ment and brings to an end the issues 
created by slavery then, whichever party 
is the beneficiary of the new votes, 
the 1926 land rush will mean as much 
to the State politically as it already has 
financially. 





The Blue Sky’s the Limit 
(Continued from page 97) 
potentialities withered: the fishing i is not 
what it was in the good old days. It is still 
possible to find sport between Miami and 
Key West, but, as a rule, the fish have 
learned to look at a hook with some suspi- 
cion and no longer try to climb into a 

motor boat to see what it is all about. 
With this solitary exception, Florida as 
a winter pleasure resort gets bigger and 
better every year. It is my matured and 
deliberate opinion — which I now de- 
liver, as it were, free gratis or for nothing 
— that there is no limit to this expansion 
of Southern Florida except the blue sky 
above. Prolonged hard times would 
naturally cut down the luxury class who 
fill the great hotels, but hard times in the 
United States are not, as a rule, pro- 
longed. The tendency of life in this coun- 
try is to produce a constantly larger 





number of people with money in the bank 
and enough leisure to enjoy it. To such 
people, Florida offers more fun for the 
money than any place I know. While the 
sturdy yeomanry cultivate tomatoes and 
grapefruit and provide the economic 
background, the development of Florida 
will be chiefly due to the increasing influx 
of winter visitors who come for a fortnight 
and stay for a lifetime. They are the 
people who buy and build and send real- 
estate values soaring onward and up- 
ward toward that blue sky which, after 





all, is the only limit in sight. 
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What about Florida P 
(Continued from page 95) 


Bank clearings in Miami for the week 
ending December 26, 1925, totaled $18,- 
331,978.99, which indicated a gain of 
319.4 per cent over the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1924. Complete figures from 129 
cities in the United States, as compiled by 
the Financial and Commercial Chronicle, 
show that an average gain of 5.4 per cent 
was made in bank clearings during the 
week ending December 12, 1925, while 
Miami again stood far ahead of any 
financial center with a gain of 254.8 per 
cent. As has been the case during the last 
three months of 1925, Jacksonville stands 
second in the country in percentage of 
increase over 1924, about halfway be- 
tween Miami and the average for the 
entire country, with a gain of 124.4 per 
cent. Other Florida cities share with 
Miami and Jacksonville in their leadership 
over the rest of the country, with Tampa 
showing clearings for the week ending 
December 19, 1925, of $7,686,037.72. 

A comparative statement of deposits 
of Miami banks between 1914 and 1925 
gives an idea of the rapidity with which 
Miami has grown financially: 


December 31, 1914 $3,637,621 .00 


1916 8,185,580.00 
i “ 1918 8,289,386.00 
7 “ 1919 14,360,853 .00 
on “1920 17,221,752.00 
. “ 1921 155922;535 .00 
4 “1922 20,334:492.93 
0 “ 1923 27,738,614.10 
ws “ 1924 56,270,668 . 86 


September 28, 1925 191,278,969 .68 

The totals for 1924 and 1925 include 
only those of Clearing House Association 
banks. To the 1925 total, as of September 
28, may be added an additional $18,000,- 
000 on deposit in seven nonclearing-house 
banks in the Miami district. 

How much of the money in Miami 
banks is expended in the erection of 
buildings in the district is evidenced by 
the following table, which shows the 
number of building permits issued for 
August and September, 1925, not only for 
Miami, but for the ten American cities 
which achieved significant totals: 


Aucust SEPTEMBER 


Chicago Ricte Sie 31,059,700 20,555,454 
Detroit....... 15,467,701 14,908,454 
Los Angeles 10,221,257 11,071,923 
Boston ....... 8,065,266 10,499,691 
Philadelphia .. 9,996,675 94592390 

jami........ 6,024,177 5,803,989 
Cleveland teese 459439150 $430,400 
Washington...  5,964,11§  4;733s415 
St. Louis. ..... 4:657,295 4,663,865 


The eleven months, January to No- 
vember inclusive, in 1925, show an in- 


the corresponding period in 1924 — of 
233 per cent. 

The reader must not gain the impres- 
sion that Miami alone is creating new 
records. It should be remembered that 
approximately only one third of Florida’s 
development and financial progress is 
reflected in Miami totals. Thus it is not 
difficult to visualize the teeming activity 
abounding in present-day Florida. 

Fraud has been practiced on a lavish 
scale in Florida, but entire credit is due 
Florida’s organized realtors who have 
taken firm steps to bring the selling of land 
within lawful restrictions. Scores of un- 
desirables have been unceremoniously 
warned to leave the State. The new real- 
estate law which went into effect Septem- 
ber 30, 1925, compels everyone offering 
land for sale to secure a license. The 
State’s most powerful newspapers have 
refused hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in advertising revenue from advertisers 
they believed would not, or could not, 
fulfill the promises they made the public. 
The Florida Development Board — re- 
cently renamed the Florida Chamber of 
Commerce — has done, and is doing, 
much to rid the State of those who have 
preyed upon that portion of Florida’s new 
population whose only reason for being in 
the State is to dip its hands into the 
magic real-estate pool, hoping to with- 
draw them drenched with gold. Flagrant 
cases of fraud have been prosecuted, with 
the result that already some offenders are 
in Federal prisons. 

The development of Florida extends 
from Jacksonville to Key West, and from 
the ocean to the Gulf. In other words, 
practically every portion of the State is 
now undergoing an amazing transition. 
This development incorporates the re- 
building and expansion of the older 
Florida cities and the development of safe, 
sound, and legitimate centers of popula- 
tion, such as those previously mentioned 
in this article. Public confidence in these 
newer developments has been evinced in no 
small degree, if we are to accept the total 
sales recorded as a criterion. These run 
well into the hundreds of millions class. 

No story of present-day Florida could 
be complete without a word about the 
State’s agricultural possibilities. After all 
is said and done, agriculture has ever been 
the world’s basic industry. The really vital 
question of civilization is, “‘ What will the 
soil produce?” 

Now, in the opinion of this writer, Flor- 
ida’s greatest claim to fame and future 
fortune lies in the fact that there is pre- 
sented, in the undeveloped hinterland of 
this State, the opportunity to make of it 
the world’s greatest agricultural empire! 
A sweeping statement, that, and yet one 
founded absolutely on fact. Not so many 
years ago, the people of Florida were ac- 
tually fighting the soil in an effort to scrape 
a meagre living from it. Then came ex- 





crease in volume of building permits over 
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our FIRST MORTGAGES 
conservatively placed on 
well located, improved prop- 
erties in Miami, Fla. 
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Box 366 Miami, Fla. 





























For seven years 
we have been 
specializing in 
downtown 
business 
properties. 


VOLNEY B. LEONARD | 
REALTY Co. 
CENTRAL ARCADE 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA. 
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lose on Florida land 
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I SACK 
Antiques 


85-89 Caries STREET 
Boston, Mass. 























Authors’ Aids 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Speeches, Orations, Addresses, Essays, etc., written to 
order for Students, Teachers, Public Speakers, $3 per 
thousand words. Literary criticism, $1.50 per thou- 
sand words. Manuscripts typewritten correctly for 
publication, $1 per thousand words. Markets for 
literary wares suggested. Prompt service. 20 years’ 
experience. 
F. H. CROSS STUDIO, Suite 43 

4553 Davison Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED — LETTER-PERFECT 


75c per thousand words. References if desired. Book 
MSS. a specialty. Particulars on request. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
Box 406, Pa. Ave. Sta. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Speeches, lectures, essays, debates, special 
articles, etc., prepared to order. 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


CLUB MEMBERS: 

SPEAKERS, WRITERS, cvs maapens: 

9 ing special articles, papers, 

gpeeches, debates. Expert scholarly service suited to 

your requirements, highly endorsed. Revision of 
manuscripts, story and books, a specialty. 

AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 
Room 495, 500 Fifth Avenue New York 








‘Books 
THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International A iation of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 


We publish limited first editions in attractive 
format. Out this fall— The Enchanted Garden, 
by John Erskine. 


We have something of interest for every bookly- 
minded person. Just say you are interested. 


FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 








RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 


Send Them to DepartmentI _ Tel. Hay. 1600 
Th pusr™ OOK STORE 
@ F ress OSTON, MASS. 


14 Beacon Street vf Near THE StaTE House 








Old Maps and Their Makers 
( *s Monographs, No. 8) 
By Louis A. Hotman 
$2 pages, 15 illustrations. Price $1.00 postpaid. 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop ™ 


ga Ashburton Place 














M2DERN FIRST EDITIONS— 
Catalogue No. 9 just issued, sent 
upon request. Centaur Book Shop, 1,224 
Chancellor St., Philadelphia. 


“(RHE SECRET WORLD GOVERNMENT” 

(The Unrevealed in History 1770-1926), 100 
historical mysteries exposed. By Major Gen. Count 
Cherep-Spiridovich, 15 East 128th St., New York 
City, at $2.10. Harlem 4962. 








OIN DE FRANCE— NOUVELLE LIBRARIE 
Francaise; everything in books and French 
magazines; mail orders; information. Catalogues 
free. Open evenings. 66 West. sist St., New York. 
Circle 0083. 


HE COCK AND THE HEN—CHARM- 
_& ing Czechoslovak story; beautifully colored 
illustrations; $2.50. Szalatnay, 542 East 79th 
St., New York. 


RARE BOOKS and AUTOGRAPHS 


Lists of either on Request 


ADELINE ROBERTS 
51 West 49th Street veer 


AARE, SCARCE, UNUSUAL BOOKS. 

Americana, Autographs, Prints, 1890's 

Oddities. Write for list. Opera Book 
Shop, 58 West Washington, Chicago. 








New York 











The Whole Bible 
Thirty-one volumes, packed in case with adjust- 
able leather cover. Cloth bound, good print, 
18 maps. Price, postpaid, $2. 
Sample volume, five cents 
Elizabeth Merriam, 102 Beech St., Framingham, Mass. 


Magazine Binding 
Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., INC. 





Established 1857 
441 Peart St. yer New Yor« 
Miscellaneous 





CLEARANCE SALE 


pee Darwin Tulips, 100 for $1.50, 1,000 
r i 

Get a lot of Narcissus, as none will be im- 
ported next year. Single or double, 100 for $2, 
1,000 for $15. Mail orders postpaid. 


HOLLY BULB FARMS Mount Holly, N. J. 


fo: 














‘S BEACHFIRE FAGOTS’”’ 
The Wood with the Colored Flame 


One stick on your open fire adds all the beauty of 
oldtime New Bedford driftwood many times inten- 
sified. Price $1.00 per bundle of 12 sticks, prepaid 
in New England. Add postage if outside N. E. 
Weight 6 pounds. Send orders with remittance to 


F. S. HAMILTON, 115 St. Stephen St., Boston. 
Florida Citrus Fruit direct to Consumer 


Trial quarter box oranges or grapefruit $2.50, or 
tangerines $3.25; delivery charges paid East of Mis- 
sissippi River. Season price list on request. 

S. L. MITCHELL Mount Dora, Fla. 








Salesmen 


MAKE $150 to $400 weekly selling the Start Rite 
Switch for Ford cars. To start car just retard spark 
lever. No floor button needed. Saves bendix and starter 
trouble. Secure Demonstrator. Write today for plan 
and proof of $1,810 monthly profit. 


National Sales Co., Inc., Coin, Ia. 





Stationery 
PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 single sheets, 100 envelopes, postpaid $1. West 
Miss. R. $1.10. White bond paper, blue ink, top 
center only. Cash with order. 


RUE PUBLISHING CO., BOX 39, DENTON, MD. 








TEXT-BOOKS FOR WRITERS 224 Competent 


Editorial Criti- 
cism, Revision, and Marketing Service for Manu- 
scripts. Catalogue. James Knapp Reeve (Founder 
of The Editor), Dept. R, Franklin, Ohio. 





Book Plates 


PROTECT YOUR BOOKS 


Less Or Theft with the Silver © 


—__ ———— > 


or >t 








Florida 
FLORIDA SUNSHINE 


Acre lots hammock land $3000, best hunting, fishing section 
near Rex Beach Club and Hickory Hills Country Club, 40 miles 
splendid road to Tampa. Will landscape beautifully. Ideal for 
winter homes. Other lands for orange groves. A-1 titles. 


For Particulars Write 
E. BOYLSTON WALKER 
“‘Idlewilde”” 7 South Kirkwood, Atlanta, Ga. 





Study 


30,000 LEARN PIANO BY EAR 


— fascinating home Satyr method. Seven years’ success. 
You, too, can quickly learn ps and fe | arg Three 
months’ course. Send 10c.: TODAY for booklets, ““Enter- 
taining at Piano” and ‘““The Niagara Secret.” 

Niagara School of Music, Dep’t 884, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


HOME STUDY—FREE TUITION 


High School, Normal, Business, Law, Civil Service, Engi- 
neering, Drawing, Domestic Science, Salesmanship and 
Collegiate courses thoroughly taught by mail. Type- 
writing course free of tuition. Apply Carnegie College, 
Rogers, O. 


COMPLETE YOUR EDUCATION 
(pay by Correspondence. High School Di- 











plomas. College and Professional De- 
grees. Home Study Bulletin FREE. 
Teachers Professional College, Washington, D. C. 


Travel 

















EUROPE (Travel-Study 1926 

Conducted Parties. Independent Tours. Motor 

Tours. Select Service. Lowest Rates. 
EGYPT—PALESTINE—ITALY 

Feb. 20 and Mar. 31. 84 days. $1395, all expenses 

STRATFORD TOURS, Sth Ave. & 40th St., N.Y. 
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FLORIDA'S SAFEST 
INVESTMENT 


Shares in its old-established 
Building and Loan Associations 


Become a member of the Lakeland Building 
~y Loan Association and invest in its capi- 


RETURNS 8% WITH 
100% SECURITY 


Dividends of 2% are payable, in cash, every 
three months on full paid shares. 


Subject to Supervision and Examination of 
the Comptroller of the State of Florida. 

Lakeland, Florida's highest city; Florida's 
largest inland city, finest climate and best 
water in the State; in Polk County, the 
largest citrus-producing county in the world. 


Let us tell you how you may take advantage 
of these facts and increase your income. 


Ask us to send you our booklet. 


LAKELAND BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


BOX 35 LAKELAND, FLORIDA 














(Continued from page 113) government ex- 
perts, and new uses for the land were 
found. Intensive cultivation followed with 
the result that today, with intelligent 
use of the land, many farmers are getting 
as many as four crops per year from their 
tillable acres. 

Much of Florida’s agricultural land 
rivals in productivity the far-famed lands 
of the valley of the Nile. Today, over 250 
varieties of fruits, vegetables, garden 
truck, and greens of all kinds are success- 
fully raised in Florida. There are 59,217 
farms in the State at this writing, accord- 
ing to the State Farm Census, and of this 
number 47,205 are operated by white 
farmers and 12,012 by negroes. Forty-five 
thousand six hundred and eight farms are 
operated by their owners, while 1,829 have 
managers and 13,639 tenant farmers. 

Farm acreage in Florida totals 5,- 
940,220, of which, however, only a trifle 
more than one third is intimately familiar 
with the plow. 

History records that in 1804 Uncle Sam 
paid Spain $5,000,000 for all of Florida, 
which means that each one cost about 65 
cents. Available figures for the 1924 
growing season reveal the fact that the 
farming products raised in Florida during 
that period were worth close to twenty 
times the purchase price of the entire 
State. And that record was established 
with less than one tenth of her tillable 
acres under cultivation. 

With the Everglades being drained, a 
new and most fertile field is being opened 
to farmers. When more progress has been 
made in this vast undertaking, which 
engineers concede is second only to the 





building of the Panama Canal, it is prob- 
able that the agricultural output of the 
State will be greatly increased. At present, 
Florida is importing approximately $100,- 
000,000 in eatables.each year which could 
easily be produced within the State. 

Today, Florida’s total incomeis between 
$450,000,000 and $500,000,000. An aver- 
age of one carload of foodstuffs is exported 
every five minutes of the day. This fact 
brought Florida farmers a return of over 
$95,000,000 for the year just passed. The 
output of Florida factories and sawmills 
amounted to more than $225,000,000 in 
1925, while her naval stores exports were 
in excess of $20,000,000. The State’s 
fishermen swelled the revenue received 
another $15,000,000, and the minerals 
still another $18,000,000. Tourists spent 
more than $150,000,000, while it is es- 
timated that 1926 figures will achieve new 
heights. 

The condition of Florida farms and 
farmers is reflected in the fact that less 
than two per cent of the farms in the 
State are mortgaged. Farmers are coming 
to Florida in ever-increasing numbers, and 
the magnet that is attracting them is 
Florida’s “black gold,” as much of her 
land has been called. Here, because of the 
short growing season, greater progress can 
be made than in Northern States where a 
maximum of six months.per year is de- 
voted to farming activities and where only 
one crop is secured. Here three crops are 
usual, and of these one reaches the North- 
ern markets when they are denuded of fresh 
vegetables and fruits of local growing, and 
when prices are highest. 

Climate, therefore, is the means of 
attracting tillers of the soil as well as 
tourists, who have come in such tremen- 
dous hordes that it is conservatively es- 
timated the winter of 1925-26 will see not 
less than 1,250,000 visitors in the State. 
Industry, too, is progressing; while all 
manner of commercial enterprises are 
thriving. 

Linking their fortunes with Florida are 
the Rockefellers, the Dukes, the Phipps, 
the Vanderbilts, the Du Ponts, the Ring- 
lings, the Colliers, the Fords, the Fire- 
stones, and the Heckschers, to mention 
but a few. Their coming to Florida with 
wide-open purses is proof positive that 








HOODWINKED 
JUSTICE 


Facts concerning alleged 
Third Degree Methods 
By mail, $2.60 
E. M. WHITE, Trustee 
406 Columbian Building 
Washington, D. C. 











LAKE 
WORTH 


The Wonder City 


No trip to Florida is complete 
without a visit to Lake Worth, 
known as the Wonder City. 
The activities in this city are 
so pronounced that when in 
Florida it will repay you to 
make a special trip to Lake 
Worth, if that be necessary, 
to learn about them. Our 
Office and our entire organ- 
ization will be glad to be of 
assistance in acquainting you 
with the facts about the 
Wonder City. 


REED-WENDT 
CORPORATION 


Realtors 
800 Lake Ave. Lake Worth, Fla. 
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FLORIDA 


Santa Rosa County 
| Invites 


The Farmer 
To Florida’s Best Agricultural 
County 


For General Farming, Fruit 
Growing, Trucking and Stock 
Raising. 
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The Tourist 


To the State’s Most Picturesque 
Water-Front County 

For Salt and Fresh Water Fish- 
ing, Boating and Bathing in the 
Sound, Bays, Coves, Rivers and 
Gulf; and for Deer, Bear, Quail 
and Duck Hunting in Season. 


The Investor 


To the Section of Florida That 
Offers the Best All ‘Round 
Values and Opportunities 


For Small and Large Tracts of 
Unimproved Lands, Developed 
Farms, Water-Front Property. 


WRITE 


KENNEDY and DEMPSEY 


General Real Estate 
MILTON, FLORIDA 
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the State presents limitless opportuni- 
- ties, for these interests are among the 
keenest financial, commercial, and indus- 
trial giants in America. 

Have you wondered about Florida? 
Have you been one of the millions who 
have asked themselves, “What about 
Florida?” If so, you have found the 


answer. 


f 


Protection for ! 
the Investor | 





EFORE investing your surplus | 

funds, take the precaution against ] 

loss by seeking the expert and conserv- 

ative advice of your local or investment 
banker who will gladly serve you. 


} 

| 

{ 

t 

| Eliminate the Loss | 
In Investments 

| For after all good investment oppor- 

: 

| 


tunities: predominate. Caution, Care, { 
Investigation will reveal safe and profit- } 
able channels for your surplus funds. j 

; 


The Financial Article that appears in the 
February issue of Harper’s Magazine will 
help solve your.investment problems. 


arpcis 


MAGAZINE 
‘i East 33rd Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Before reading the articles in this week’s issue, 
which very thoroughly discuss the question of 
Florida, it would be well to make a list of certain 
specific things into which you would inquire if you 
were asked to investigate the progress or lack of 
progress in any particular State. In other words, 
decide what you consider reliable indicators of 
prosperity, and then see how many of these have 
been employed by the writers of the articles in 
forming their opinions concerning Florida. 

Wuar azout Froripa? 1. Make an outline of 
this article and note how carefully the theme has 
been developed to lead up to a logical conclusion. 
2. Note also the way in which the skillful transitions 
aid in preserving the unity of the whole. 3. What 
arguments does Mr. Fox present to prove his point 
that in Florida a “new American empire is being 


built”? Do you find that his choice of indicators ' 


corresponds with yours? 4. What is a clearing 
house? In what way do its transactions reveal the 
financial condition of a district? Discuss at length 
the monetary situation that is distressing the 
bankers of other States than Florida. 5. Write 
a brief paragraph answering Mr. Fox’s question, 
“What really happens to the money spent in 
Florida enterprises?” 

Wut Froripa Crack THE Soup SoutH? 1. This 
article might very well be presented orally in class 
as a debate, or in a written paper by means of an 
imaginary dialogue between a Republican and 
a Democratic politician. Whichever method i used 
for study, it will be necessary to understand 
thoroughly the situation in Florida which has raised 
the question suggested in the title. 2. What is 
meant by the “Solid South”? 3. How is immigra- 
tion affecting politics in the several political districts 














I HARVARD STREET 
BROOKLINE VILLAGE 





"iho strength, conservative 
management and many years of 
satisfying service to our customers 
qualify us to do your banking business 


Brookline Trust Company 


1627 BEACON STREET, WASHINGTON SQUARE 
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of Florida? 4. Why are the Democrats so confident 
of controlling the State? What reply do the Re- 
publicans make to this argument? 5. Discuss the 
color question in detail, noting the attitudes of the 
white population, the black population, the Demo- 
crat, the Republicans. 

Tue Repiscovery or Froriwa. This article 
stresses the question of Florida from a new stand- 
point — that of interior developments. 1. Write 
a précis of Mr. Collier's discussion, keeping the 
Significant facts in the correct relation to one 
another. 2. The boom in Florida has so far been 
confined chiefly to the coast cities. Why is this so? 
3- What grounds has the writer for stating so con- 
fidently that the future growth of the State will be 
as much in the interior as along the shore line? 
4- Discuss the significance of the title, “Tha 
Rediscovery of Florida.” 5. What attractions does 
Mr. Collier name as incentives to the expected rush 
of home seekers to the inland regions? In what way 
are individual investors aiding in the development, 
“breaking the shackles which have bound Florida”? 
_ Froripa’s Transportation Prosiems, 1. Why 
is this title particularly appropriate? 2. In what 
way did the railroads of Florida prepare for the 
expected boom? Were the developments as suc- 
cessful as the transportation agencies had hoped 
they would be? Discuss. 3. Describe the gradual 
beginning and sudden increase of the problems 
which are now besetting the State. What was the 
seasonal traffic situation that existed before the 
boom? How was it affected by the enormous in- 
crease in freight and passenger traffic? 4. Tell the 
story of the use of freight cars as warehouses from 
the point of view of the dealer in building supplies; 
from the point of view of the railroad official; from 
the point of view of the householder who needed the 
supplies, What is your own opinion as to-the right 
and wrong of the practice? 5. Discuss the condi- 
tions that led up to the general embargo against 
carload shipments. Do you think this step was 
justified? Why, or why not? 6. What are the rail- 
roads doing to remedy the situation today? 











Our First Mortgages and Gold Bonds net 
8%; secured by improved Tampa real estate: 
guaranteed by corporation with $800,000 
paid capital and surplus. 


Write for information and booklet. 
Florida Mortgage, Title & Bonding Co. 
Box 2233, Tampa, Florida 














WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A Dividend of two per cent ($1.00 per share) 
on the COMMON STOCK of this Company, for 
the quarter ending. December 31, 1925, be 
= January 30, 1926, to stockholders of record as of 


ecember 31, 1925. 
H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, December 21, 1925. 
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